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Masonic Hall. 


It is situated on the east side of Broadway, 
nearly opposite the Hospital. Its style of archi- 
tecture is purely gothic, without the least mixture 
of any other order; copied from the most appro- 
yed classical models, with original appendages, 
by our late celebrated artist, Hugh Reinagle. 

The corner-stone of this building was laid on 
St. John’s day, June 24, 1825, by the late Grand 
Master Elisha W. King, in presence of a large 
assembly of the fraternity, and a numerous con- 





COMPANZON. 
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APRIL, 1837. 





The front of the Masonic Hall, which is of gra- 
/nite stone, is seventy fect from the street to the 
battlements in the centre. The pinnacles rise 
| more than ten feet above the roof. The centre 
| door, at the grand entrance, is of massy oak, with 
carved panels, etc. ; very forcibly reminding one 
of the descriptions to be met with in many roman- 
ces, of ancient abbeys, castles, and other edifices 
of the gothic ages. 


| The centre window, in the second story, is a 
splendid specimen of this order of architecture. 


course of citizens. The building has a front of It is twenty-two feet in height, and ten feet in 


fifty feet on Broadway, and extends back towards 
Elm street, one hundred and twenty-five feet, in- 
cluding the stair-way, retiring-rooms, offices, etc. 
intherear. ‘The cellar story below the level of the 
street, is divided into several departments, inclu- 
ding refecturies, offices, and kitchens ; extending 
from front to rear, ninety-five feet, and nearly ten 
feet in height, with vaults, etc. in front, on the 
street. ‘The basement story (or ground floor above 
ihe street) is nearly fourteen feet in height, and 
includes the great entrance hall extending through 
the centre of the building, ten feetin width, and 
highly enriched with arches, pendants, open friths 
in the spandrils, and a beautiful frieze of raised 
gothic ornaments. At the farther end of the hall, 
the stairs lead to the several apartments above. 
On each side are two ranges of apartments, com- 
prising stores, bar-rooms, etc. The whole of the 
second story is thrown into one grand saloon, 
ninety feet in length, forty-seven feet in breadth, 
and twenty-five feet in height. The ceiling of 
this splendid apartment is divided into basket or 
fan arches, with pendants of open-work columns, 
supporting the arches projecting from the walls, 
between which are the windows, with raised la- 
bels, enriched with crotchets, terminating with 
flowers at the points, and supported at the ends 
with carved corbles. 

A music gallery extends across the lower end 
of the room, supported by a truss girder, leaving 
the floor free of obstructions for public assemblies. 
The front of the gallery is enriched with gothic 
tracery, pierced through, and the floor is support- 
ed by elastic springs for dancing; the whole 
forming a most elegant and convenient bail- 
room. 

Above the grand saloon inthe third story, are 
four lodge-rooms, for master masons, while the at- 
tic is divided into two apartments, which are ele- 
gantly furnished for royal arch chapters. These 
last are richly decorated with clusters of columns, 
arches, and open panels, with splendid draperies. 
From the lofty windows, the prospect is most ex- 
tensive and beautiful. The whole city, with its 
unrivalled bay, adorned with verdant islands, and 
White-sailed vessels, with our two majestic rivers, 
and the adjacent country, all lie before you like a 
Panoramic painting. 
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width, finished with proper lead lights, diamond 
form. Arrange of stone battlements terminates the 
front at the roof, while larger ones surmount the 
\flank walls The dormant windows have open- 
work, battlements, etc. 


The Merchants’ Exchange. 


Ixy the year seventeen hundred and fifty-two, an 
Exchange was built on the lower end of Wall 
| street, on the west side, at or near the intersection 
of Pearl street. The expenses were principally 
defrayed by the private subscription of John Watts 
and othermerchants. In April, seventeen hundred 
and eighty-four, this edifice was turned into a 
-market-place, andein March, seventeen hundred 
and ninety-nine, it was ordered to be taken down ; 
and after that time the merchants were accustow- 
ed to congregate ina large room in the Tontine 
Coffee House, situated at the corner of Wall and 
Water streets, until the late commodious one was 
completed. 

The building of which we give an exterior 
view, was commenced in April, eighteen hundred 
and twenty-five, and completed in May, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-seven, The principal en- 
trance from Wall street was by a flight of nine 
marble steps. The portico of the building was or- 
namented with four lonic columns, each cempo- 
sed of a single block of marble and weighing eigh- 
teen tons. ‘They were ornamented with an enta- 
blature, on which rested the attic story and the 
cupola. It is unnecessary to particularize the 
calamitous event which led to the total destruction 
of the edifice, of which one of our present views 
is a correct representation. 

The dome commanded an extensive prospect 
of the city, harbor, the Hudson and East rivers, 
and the surrounding country to a distance of about 
twenty miles, north and west. The architect, 
Mr. M. E. Thompson, has been greatly praised 
for his taste and skill in constructing it. The 
stock was owned in twenty-three hundred shares 
of one hundred dollars each. 

The new Merchants’ Exchange, which is now 
progressing, will be of the same style of architec- 
ture—but considerably increased in size—extend- 
ing on Wall street from William to Hanover 
) streets. 
























































THE FATHER. 
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ORIGINAL. | The silence was at length broken by the entrane, 
The Father. of the landlady, who handed young Burnham, 
note, which a stranger had that instant left at the 
door, The young man opened the note and reag 

“ Curer up! Frank Burnham—cheer up !” ex- | aloud : 

claimed Tom Harden, who was sitting with his | 
intimate associate, by a table in an elegantly fur- | 
nished apartment. “ Why, man, you look so sour, 
I really believe it effects the wine in that glass, | 
standing before you. Ah! I see how itis; think-, ‘ What think you of that, Tom 7” he interrog,. 
ing of the heiress—eh ! But, in suber truth, Frank, | ted, holding up the note, and endeavoring te fen 
its time that affair was settled; or, hang me, if | a smite to his countenance. 
can see how we are to square accounts with our ae What do I think of it?” retarned his reckless 
landlady.” ‘companion. “ Whry, I think he has chosen the 

“ No, no, I assure you, Tom, she’s the last one | finest spot mm the world, whether for talking or 
to trouble my thoughts. But, totell you the truth, ‘fighting. For this reason—you are certain of no 
I have this day seen Major Middleton, and his pre- | being interrupted ” 
sence here brings no good to either of us.” | “ You will accompany me, of course, Tom?” 

“The father of the lovely and angelic Ellen, as | “Not I, faith,” answered Harden. “ What 
you used to call her: the girl you was in love | says the note ?—* Meet me alone.’ What's the 
with—ha, ha, ha! But I wonder what has brought | matter, Frank?) Why do you look sv down-hen- 
the old fellow so far from home 7” ited? Come, fill another glass.” 

“It is only two hours ride,” answered suai | * But suppose he should have some design 
ham. “ His business was with me, and a pretty lagainst my life,” responded Barnham, unheeding 
serious affair it is likely to become. You under- ‘the latter part of his associate’s remark. “# think 
stand me, Tom?” |it will be the wisest policy to avoid him altogether. 

“ You have reference to that little difficulty with |The Major is a desperate man, and Iris anger may 
the Major's daughter,” returned his friend. icause him to commit a rash deed.” 

“ The sane,” said Burnham; “and if youhave| “ Fie, Frank,” replied Harden, ‘ you are grow. 


}. 


some little advice on the subject, it would not come ing chicken-hearted. Come, pluck sp courage. 


amiss. It is an exceedingly awkward situation |} have seen the time when you would withom 


4 TALE. 


‘* Meet me alone to-morrow morning at sin 9. 
clock, by the large oak at the beud of the streap 
, 

MIDDLETOx,” 


for a person to standin. The Major insists upon flinching, have faced t.vo such men as Middleton, 
my doing him justice, and in case I refuse, he | And shall it now be said that Frank Burnham 


throws out hints which it is imposible easily to /turned his back on one ?” 
misunderstand.” ” “ No, Tom, it shall not,” said Barnhain. “Bot 
“Egad! Frank,” exclaimed his companion, | suppose “ 
Jaying his finger sagaciously beside his nose, and| ‘*1 will suppose nothing about it,” interrapted 
giving Frank a most knowing wink—* marrying {his companion, “ For shame, Frank Burnham! 
the old fellow's daughter is entirely out of the |that you could entertain such a base suspicior of 
question, so long as the heiress You under-!a friend you have known stnece you were a boy; 
stand—so I see but one alternative ; and if the | and of an honorable man too, sach as Major Mi 
Major will call you out, why fight him like a jdleton is known to be.” 
man.” The blush of shame overspread the face of 
“That will not do, Tom,” returned Burnham ; | Burnham at these remarks, and he hung his head 
“Tam not inclined to such desperate measures— | like a person detected in a mean action. 
and if we could pacify him by using gentler—” “ Frank,” continued Harden; “if yoo hare 
“Pshaw!” interrupted Harden; “one would | wronged the girl, and her father desires satisfac- 
believe you had almost turned woman. Why not |tion, itis no more than right that you give it. Bar, 
settle the business in a gentlemanly manner 7—| meet him to-morrow morning ; it is yet possible 
measure off the ground—let the old boy have u | the affair may be settled in a more pacific manner. 
crack at you—fire at him in return—shake hands, |In the meantime, I pledge myself, that you will 
and all is over.” be treated by the Major in a way fair and honort 
“ No, no—it must not be,” responded Burnham, |ble.” 
“if we meet, one of us falls. Nothing short of it} Late that night Frank Burnham retired to his 
will satisfy the Major.” The young man heaved father’s roof. His reflections, as may be easily 
a deep sigh and covered his face with his hands. | imagined, were far from agreeable. He found 
“Then go and marry his daughter,” coolly re- | himself placed in an extremely awk ward and del 
plied his companion, swallowing another glass of |cate situation. And he saw no way to extricate 
wine. himself, with safety and honor. He sought his 
“That must not be either,” responded Burn- | pillow, yet, though his eyes were closed in sleep, 
ham, rising from his chair. “Ab! Tom, in what|his guilty conscience knew no repose. Some 
adelicate situation has my folly placed me. But|times he beheld the stern father gazing on him 
what's done cannot be undone, and its now too| with a fixed and menacing eye, and with an arm 
late to repent.” uplifted, secming to threaten immediate ver 
Here a long silence ensued. The two profli-|geance. ‘Then would the vision change—and, ™ 
gate young men set gazing at the bright fire of | place of the angry parent, would appear the mild, 
nut-wood which blazed on the hearth, each one | and beautiful features of his once innocent dat 
not wishing to interrupt the ether’s meditations. /ter. Her hair dishevelled and hanging w! 
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about her shoulders, and her soft blue eyes 
areaming with tears, turned towards him with a 
look of affection, mingled with one of reproach. 
Visions like these haunted his sleep, and disturb- 
ed his repose. At length the day dawned and 
Burnham awoke. By refering to his watch he 
found it wanted but half an hour of the appuinted 
time. He arose from his bed and hastily dressing 
himself, immediately proceeded to the place men- 
tioned in the note. 

On arriving at the spot he found Middleton al- 
ready there. He wasa man ef noble look and 
commanding appearance, in the prime of life and 
vigor ef manhvod. His cheeks were wasted and 
pate, and his eyes, though sunken, were lit up 
with a wild and unnatural fire. As the young 
wan approached, Middleton regarded him with a 
wok of indignation and ineffable contempt—it was 
enough—the salutation died away upon the lips 
of Burnkam—his coward soul quailed before that 
fierce and threatening eye, and his body shook 
with terror. 


“Young man,” at length said Middleton, in a 
low and holfow voice, ‘ you have injured, deeply 
deadly injured me and mine. Justice you have 
refused me—the time of amendment has passed, 
andthe hour of retribution has arrived.” As he 
spoke he drew from his coat two pistols of an 
equal size. “Here,” he continued, “take your 
choice!” At this action Burnham stood aghast. 
His trembling limbs almost refused him their sup- 
port; and his face, which before was pale as mar- 
ble, now became actually livid. He shortly, how- 
ever, collected himself, and made out to reply. 


“ Major Middleton, [came not here to fight you, 
but to settle our difficulty in an amicable and 
peaceable manner.” 


“That eppertunity has passed,” replied the 
Major, “ and there is now no alternative.” 

“Would you have me fight a duel with you, 
Major, without seconds in this lone spot? That 
is avery romantic idea—very!” exclaimed the 
young man, forcing a smile, which formed a very 
strange contrast with his horror-stricken counte- 
hance. 

“ Cease trifling, sir!” replied the other in a 
tone of voice determined, and not to be mistaken. 
“Choose your weapon—timme flies!” 

“Major Middleton,” said the young man, now 
for the first time perceiving there was scarcely a 
chance left for retreat. ‘1 was, and still am your 
friend. Lwish you no harm. and will not raise 
my hand against your life. You tov, was once a 
friend to me; yet now you seck my blood, and 
put your own life in jeopardy to gratify your re- 
venge.”’ 

“Frank Burnham,” responded Middleton, in a 
soft and melancholy tone, “ [once had an affec- 
tionate, a lovely and an innocent daughter. She 
was the only being who eared for me in this wide 
world, and I fondly hoped to spend the remainder 
of my daysin peace. But you, Frank,” he con- 
tnued, resuming his harsh tone of voice. “ You, 
like a villian, first won, and then betrayed her ;— 
you have broken the heart of a fond and confi- 


ding girl, and for ever destroyed the peace of her 


miserable father.” 


THE FATIVER. 
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‘ But my dear sir,” answered the conscience- 
stricken youth, ‘once you on 

‘Once Irespected you,” interrupted Middleton, 
“once I loved you, and I fondly anticipated the 
happy hour when I should call Frank Burnham 
my son. But that is past--my love is turned to 
hatred. I now loathe and detest you. Come, sir, 
we waste time, let us be about our business.” 

**Major Middleton,” said Burnham, now dri- 
ven to his last resource, “‘ your words have con- 
vinced me that in this affair [ have acted wrongly ; 
but [am now prepared to do you and your belov- 
ed daughier justice.” 

“Justice! justice!’ exclaimed the wretched 
father. “ Why made you not that resolution a 
day sooner? Alas! it is now too late. The 
shock of your refusal yesterday, was too much for 
the poor girl—she is now mad!” 

For a few minutes Burnham stood like a statue, 
unable to move a limb or utter a word. But, with 
a desperate effort, he again recovered hims«lf far 
enough to address his adversary, whose manly 
cheeks were now for the first time wei with tears. 

“If Ihave wronged you, Major Middleton,” he 
said, “1 crave your forgiveness, for I will not 
raise my hand against your life. It is now time 
we part—let us part in peace.” 

“No, Burnham, it cannot be,” returned Middle- 
ton. “From this spot one of us returns no more 
alive. Come, sir, choose your weapon, and force 
ne not,” he added, his voice sinking to a low whis- 
per, and his eyes glaring still more wildly, ‘to 
comnnit a deed I may afterwards bitterly repent.” 

“Then be your blood on your own head,” cried 
the young man, desperately seizing the proflered 
pistol. The unsuspecting Middleton immediately 














proceeded to measure the ground, 
no sooner turned his back than the coward Burn- 
ham treacherously fired. The ball entered the 
body of the unfortunate man, and he fell. 

“Villian! base, cowardly villian ! he cried. 
“Too long have you cursed the earth with your 
presence. You have murdered me, but I die not 
alone, for thy last hour has arrived.” 

The dying man collected his energies for one 
desperate effort. Seizing thé pistol that had fal- 
len by his side, he raised it deliberately, and point- 
ed itathisfoe. In the meantime, Burnham had 
dropped the pistol from his hands, and stood rivet- 
ed to the spot—-paralysed at his own atrocious 
and cold-blooded action. His trembling limbs 
almost refused to support their burden—his eyes 
rolled wildly in their sockets, and his whole frame 
shook with emotion. On perceiving his perilous 
situation, he made one bound towards the spot 
where lay the body of his fallen foe, with the in- 
tention of averting the threatened danger. That 
step was his last. The bullet at that instant en- 
tered his brain, and he fell lifeless at the side of 
his adversary. 

“I forgive you, Frank Burnham,” exclaimed 
Middleton faintly—“ and may God have mercy 
on your guilty svul.” 

The daughter of Middleton survived her parent 
but a few days. They were buried in the same 
grave in the village churchyard, and one stone 
marke the spot where rests the father and daugh- 
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But he had - 































































THE JEW OF MARBURG. 
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The Jew of Marburg. 


OR THE EFFECTS OF A MONOPOLY. 


CHAPTER I. 


escort home from the house of a neighbor his fai 
daughter, Elva, “ Good night!” 
cool, and barely civil; no good-humored 
Guisbert” was added; no friendly “ would you 
walk in?” but the Borough-reeve stood on the step 
of his own door, looking grim as the cloudy night, 
and cold as Christmas. He drew his daughter's 
arm within his own, the action was little, the 
manner of it implied much; he never said “thank 
you !” for the youth's attention, and when Elva in 
faltering tones endeavored to supply her father’s 
deficiency in courtesy, the burley old magistrate 
cut short her civility by pushing her into the house, 
he immediately followed, and the door was shut in 
Piers Guishbert’s face. 

Elva saw inthe frowning countenance of her 
father, an impending storm, which, hoping to 
escape, she took up her lamp, intending tu retire 
immediately to her chamber. 

“Stay, Elva, stay!” exclaimed the Borough- 
reeve; * I'll have some Schiedum; take your 
keys, get it out, and don’t forget sugar and hot 
water.” 

Elva obeyed ; but it being late, and the house- 
hold fires nearly out, she was obliged to wait long 
ere the water boiled, and her father availed him- 
self of this interval to annoy her. 

“T really wish, Elva.” said he, “ that you would 
not make yourself so fuolish with that young man 
Piers Guisbert.” 

* Foolish, father? why—why foolish 7?" 

“And after my express injunctions, too, f only 
wonder, Madam, how you dare—”’ 

“ Indeed, Sir, indeed, I cannot avoid heing civil 
when I meet him atthe house of a friend.” 

“ But you shan't meet him, I'm resolved, at any 
one’s house, for I'll take care another time to know 
before hand who's to be of the party ere I take you 
to it; that I will!” 

“ Yes, father! but, as I was saying, since I had 
met him, you know, it behoved me to be civil!” 

“ Civil! —P-s-h-o! Civil, young woman! you're 
too civil by half! and, pry’thee, why must you be 
so over civil to Piers Guisbert?” 

“ Why a-a-a-you, father, liked him once, and 
told me, and taught me—"" 


“Taught you what?” thundered the Borough- 
reeve; “tobe sv ciri as to make all the neighbors 
talk ; and to pester the lad with a love that is as 
odious to him, as it is disgusting to me, and dis- 
graceful to yourself—" 

Tears of grief and indignation rose in the poor 
girl’s eyes at this unjust accusation, but the con- 
sciousness that it was false, so far as it regarded 
the affections of Guisbert for her, and that if the 
neighbors did talk, it was only because they were 
astonished that the marriage, which was once a 


—$—— 
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“ Goon night!’ said Albert Brock, a substantial 
Boroughi-reeve of the little old fashioned town of 
Marburg, to a young man who had helped him to | 


the words were | ween ty mea Rg 
ia each ol ow oO 
“« Master | you now, to despise him 


— —— ——$—— —— 
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ness, we say, bore her up, and, if she silently 
wept, her bosom was at least armed in the proof. 
breast-plate of innocence. 

* Taught you, forsooth! Taught you, impudent 
hussy!” continued the Borough-reeve, in loud ang 
angry tones; “I should like to know what you 
mean by talking to your father thus? And, if once 
I taught you, as you've the boldness to say I did, 

to esteem young Guisbert, why don’t you mind 


' ‘Alas! Alas! father!” exclaimed the poor 
maiden, ‘‘ how can I despise one so amiable? One 
whom I have been se much in the habit of—” 

“ Ay, ay,” interrupted Brock, “ but you'll get ow 
of that habit I’ve a notion in a little while, when 
you’ve lost the opportunities that have been allow. 
ed you, my head-strong madam, but too liberally 
of seeing your spark, and when worthy master 
Jeremy is your lord and master.” 

‘‘ That father, will Jeremiah Jedideth never be,” 
replied Elva firmly but respectfully. 

“ Methinks,” continued Albert Brock, without 
noticing her speech, “’tis overbold in a maiden 
betrothed to one man, to be jaunting about the 
streets at midnight, hanging on the arm of ano 
ther.” 

“Sir, if 1 did take Piers Guisbert’s arm, you 


| were with me.” 


“To sanction your bold conduct, you mean to 
say,” growled the Borough-reeve, “ and renderit 
modest and proper! humph! that’s as I think, and 
the neighbors may think, and Jeremiah may be 
shall think also, when I’ve told him that you 
suffered Guisbert to escort you home, after having 
| refused his services,—what will he say to that!” 

“TI care not, I'm sure, what he says, if he's 
ninny enough to say anything.” 

“* Ninny! and is that, Elva, aterm proper and 
fitting, bethink you, to be applied by a young 
woman to her betrothed husband? 1 must insist 
on a little more respect, if you please, in your 
manner of mentioning the excellent Mr. Jedi- 
deth.” 

*« And, father, I must entreat,” said Elva em- 
phatically, “that you do not again speak of master 
Jedideth as my husband; I tell you, once for all, 
no Jew shall ever stand to me in that sacred 
light.” 

« Reprobate! out of my sight this minute, lest 
I strike thee ?” cried Brock, rising and assuming 
towards his daughter a threatening attitude; 
“viper! whom I’ve warmed in my bosom, only 
that thou mayst turn and sting me!” = 

Elva, grieved, terrified, and shocked, as the idea 
flitted through her mind, that certain cheering 
liquors, and strong waters, which their hospitable 
neighbor Hans Schrieffenhoft would by no means 
suffer his guests to depart without tasting, *U 
ently explained the unusual violence of her father's 
conduct, was about to obey his commands, 4 
steal out of the reom when he recalled her. 

«Now Elva,” said he, in atone, and mannet, 
that at least attempted to be calm, “let's have n° 








more nonsense on this old, and long disputed point. 
Piers is a nice fellow, I know, a very nice fellow, 


(That 





settled thing, between herself and Piers, should, “and, as you say, amiable and excellent. 
for no good reason, have been broken off, and she, | water is hot enough now,—fill the glass)—no won- 
Elva Brock, destined for another ; this conscious-' der you should like him, for any simple-minded, 
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well-disposed maiden might do so? (Is there CHAPTER Il. 


enough, or shall | pop in anothe »p? . , , 
oie td the lad we <u gerne 7 2] Piers Guisbert, was one of those unhappy in- 
—— ne ‘ 'terlopers in the human scale of creation, who do 


himself, and another to help you, | would not | ; 
help , . tS bet not know their own parents. Some twenty years 
object to your union; but, friend Jeremy on the | 


iain Mises: GiRinebel alliaiilebcmmmadie! since, he had been laid by way of a New Year's 
r 0 s o oe . 
= PPO" | Gift, at the door of Jacob Mens, a respectable 
fifty wives. at 
a leteenind Miah eters een. él | chemist in Marburg, and clever worthy man who, 
. . jer in i shies bef, sevdhaid as having taken in the forlorn infant, as charitably 
n ; oO 1e honey- . . oe . " 
up nae te — . ~ | brought him up, made him in due time his appren- 
oon ; . . ; . 
sat |tice, and promised, should he prove very active, 


« Peace,” continued the Borough-reeve, “Jere- | ; 
/exceedingly steady, and only tolerably clever, to 


mish is. prudent, money-getting man, who'll be | make him, when out of his indentures, his partner 
well ide a she world, and always bave a morsel in a business, which combined in those days (for 
ses ante ae mouth, whee others are beggars, these things happened many years ago) more of 
and starving. , the surgeon’s, and physician’s professions, than it 
“From what I know, and hear of his character, d z f heref di 
_— an altehtee deus of sie M jdoes now, and was often therefore, exceedingly 
Sir, I've not the slig lucrative. Piers, fully aware of all he owed to the 
“He is a man,” proceeded Brock gravely, and paternal care and kinduess of his benefactor, 
gloomily, “who, in the awful times that are com- possessing warm feelings, and a grateful heart, 
ing upon us, it may, Elva, be as well, not to| and considering that he must be the founder of 
offend.” : his own fortunes, was as steady, active, and in- 
“ Father?” ejaculated the maiden in alarm— —_| dustrious, as Mens could desire, and perhaps 
“Times, my daughter, in which if f understand something cleverer than he had anticipated, 


Had not the slender, elegant, and handsome 
Guisbert, been only the apprentice of a chemist, 
he might have passed for the heir of a dukedom, 
his whole demeanor and ideas being far above the 
station in life he seemed destined to occupy ; and 
his thoughts, and ardent wishes, were often em- 
ployed on subjects forbidden, poor youth, to him, 
; because inflaming his imagination, until he half 

“Gracious Heaven! father, dear father, what quarrelled with the wayward fate, which had 
can youmean? ‘The fur-trade is Hourishing.” made him a slave to the pestle and mortar, a culler 

“ Yes, young woman, but the victualling is not; | of simples, and a prepagér and administerer of 
and Ladvise you to go and consult your pillow, as \ drags, when he might have been—what! Some- 
tothe agreement likely to subsist between love and | thing fower perhaps, instead of higher, in the 
famine, ere you sv audaciously, and undutifully | social scale,—and this thought would often hum- 
scorn, the only man in all Marburg, who might, | ble, aud suppress, his proud, discontented aspiring 
as your husband, Madam, put a piece of bread into | —could his parents be discovered. He had early 
your mouth when that fearful visitation is at its | been the beloved play-fellow of the Furrier’s only 
height, which is already beginning in its com-|child, and sweet daughter; and when, in the 
mencement, to be felt; and which, but go—it is | maturer years of both, puerile liking had ripened 
late,—reflect on what I've said, and Jet me see you |into youthful, lover-like attachment, — Albert 
to-morrow morning, a pliable, and rational being.” | Brock, whose wife being dead, centred, or fancied, 
he centred, all the affection of which his rather 
sordid soul was capable, upon that daughter, en- 
couraged the attention of Piers, and finally con- 
sented to the union of the young people, when he 
should have become the partner of Jacob Mens. 











as Piers Guisbert, will not be able to keep you 
from starving.” 

“ Starving !” echoed the terrified girl. 

“Aye, starving, Elva; I said starving,—did I 
not? Nay, but my fortunes are not ruined, child, 
and if they can’t make ts fare better than our neigh- 
bors, at least we shall not fare worse.” 





Elva’s heart was too full to bid her stern parent 
good night; but, in the solitude, and silence of 
her chamber, which was distant from Albert 
Brock's she gave full vent to her highly excited 
feelings in a violent burst of grief; in hysteric 
sobs, and in groans, expressing intense misery.| This would occur immediately after Guisbert 
“TI will not—I must not—I cannot, marry a Jew!” | had attained his twenty-first year; Elva would 
she passionately exclaimed ; and then, the horrible | also be of age, and happy was she, beyond ex- 
idea, thatin the event of a famine, she must per- | pression, when she reflected on the blessings in 
haps, for the sake of preserving her father's exist- | store for her, enjoyed that unrestricted intercourse 
ence, unite herself to the man, who would be best | with Guisbert which her known engagement to 
able on account of his wealth and resources, to | him, rendered so natural and proper. The affairs 


support him, came to overwhelm her with the most,| of the young couple proceeded thus prosperously, | 


agonizing affliction: the few ornaments she had | until one luckless day, a man, verging towards, if 
worn that evening at Schrieffenhoff's party were | not turned of, fifty, made his appearance in Mar- 
thrown carelessly aside, and she dropped on her | burg, who, being an Israelite, though by no means 
bed in a state of stupor, (so lying for the remain- | “ without guile,” or a rigid observer of the behests, 
der of the night, real, wholesome, refreshing | religious, moral, and ceremonial, of the Law and 
slumber, never visiting her aching eyes and head, | the Prophets, was at least presumed to be, like the 
and heart, ) twe dreadful thoughts only, confusedly, | generality of his people, “rolling in riches.” He 
but heavily haunting her brain ; viz., her inevita- had a keen dark eye, and might have been a good- 
ble marriage with the Jew, and the awful, linger- looking swarthy complexioned man had there 
ing death, of her beloved Piers, by Faminx ! been a possibility of obtaining an accurate view 
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of his features through the immense brush of dark , in earnest, she ventured to inquire his reasons for 
brown, stiff, curling, and matted whiskers, musta-| this new decision, to petition and to remonstrate 
chios, and beard, which he thought proper to wear, | The Burgher, who was a man naturally studying 
in emulation, perhaps, of the American bison, of | his own ease and pleasure more than lo give war 
natural history books. This hirsute gentleman, | to habitual fits of ill-humor, found, nevertheless 
familiarly termed Jeremy Jedideth, was, nobody | that a violent fit of passion now and then stond 
knew who, what, or from whence; wealthy, he | excellently in place of argument, particularly 
did not deny he was; but how he had originally | where, in argument, he was sure to be beaten if he 
made his money, how he now obtained it, or| entered the lists against his cool, calm, clear. 
from whence he derived it, nobody ventured sighted daughter. Now, that upon the subject in 
definitely to surmise, for Jeremy was a close | question, all the right and reason lay on her side. 
man, and only chose, amid all his demestic | the worthy Borough-reeve could not dispute, so 
secrets, to let the good people of Marburg know | that he had nothing wherewith to support his own 
he was a Jew. save atowering passion: and into as fine a passion 
Master Jedideth first beheld Elva when he call-) as any half-crazed stroller could desire to take for 
ed one day to treat with Albert Brock about a few | his model, did Albert Brock accordingly fall; he 
bales of valuable furs which he said he had just | vowed that Elva’s engagement was null and void, 
received from a friend abroad, but of which he j insisted on her never more holding any sort of 
wished to dispose, as they did not lie at all in his; communication with Piers Guisbert, and conclu. 
line of business. Jeremy asked an exorbitant! ded by ordering her out of his presence to reflect, 
price foe his paltry furs, which Brock, every whit and by desiring her to return to it “a pliable 
as slirewd a dealer as himself, and probably better | rational being,” and this line of conduct he had 
aware of the actual value of the furs, was by no! pursued ever since that unfortunate hour. 
means disposed to give this man of business, 
whose precise “line of business” was as yet a 
profound secret to all Marburg. Much haggling} The famine in Marburg, which Albert Brock 
and chaffering took place, during which, the scene | had just reasons for apprehending, when he pre- 
of action being Brock’s parlor, not his shop or his | dicted it so confidently to his daughter, crept on, 
warehouse, Elva entered. The Jew was evidently | and on, by slow but sure degrees, attacking first 
struck with her innocent, cheerful, and beautiful | as is commonly the case in all such terrible and 
countenance; and, as her stay there, when she | sweeping calamities, those who were least able to 
perceived that the room was occupied by a stran- struggle against it, viz., the poor, the weak, the 
ger, on business with her father, was not long, | sick, and the suffering: this famine chiefly re. 
after ler departure, Jeremy threw up his hands | spected bread, almost the sole nourishment of the 
and eyes, vowed she was a heavenly being, and indigent classes, so that the wealthier, upon whom 
since he was a bachelor seeking a wife, and not| it did not begin to press until the lapse of some 
particular as to marrying in his own tribe or nation, | months, ridiculed the idea of such a dreadful oc- 
he said, if he might be allowed to pay his ad- | currence in Marburg, and believed it merely an in- 
dresses, with any hope of success, to Madamoi-| vention of farmers, factors, millers, and bakers, 
selle Brock, his very good friend and neighbor, | to raise the price of corn, grinding, and bread, 
| 


CHAPTER Ill. 





Master Albert should have the whole cargo of furs | when made, in general, and which was assuredly 
for almost nothing. Brock, who was, as we have | becoming exorbitantly dear. This disposition to 
hinted, a sordid minded man, and full well knew | treat as a jest, one of the most terrible of Heaven's 
the value of the prize in prospect, first rubbed his | visitations, though ignorantly indulged in by 
hands together with delight, giving a chuckling | parties whom as yet it had not affected, probably 
Jaugh, and then, assuming a grave comical ex-| ceensioned the apathy of the magistrates on the 
pression of countenance, candidly explained to| subject and accounts for their negligence in not 
his new friend how matters stood between Piers | duly preparing, by the purchase of large supplies 
Guisbert and his daughter, but expressed a hope | of corn to meet and combat s0 frightful an evil; 
that ere the young chemist’s apprenticeship had when it had risen to its height, and nobody of 
ceased, he should be able to break off the engage- | course could tell how, everybody, as is usual in 
ment. Jeremiah Jedideth thanked Albert Brock | any dilemma, was too much astonished and tert 
for this hope, which he was pleased to construe! fied, to know exactly how to act. Agriculture 
into a promise which could and must be perform- | stood at a lower ebb, in those days than in these, 
ed; at the same time he hinted that he should hold | and many parts of Germany being cold, sterile, 
the furs in trust for the Borough-reeve until he had | and uncultivated, rocky, marshy, or shadowed 
redeemed his pledze; and, having thus come to a| with almost impenetrable forests, corn could not 
perfect understanding upon the matter, these ami- always be had at any time, or from any place by 
able and honorable allies parted. That Albert| mere application for it; and so found the mags 
Brock’s conscience was too hardened to treat him | trates of Marburg in this hour of peril, and to 
with a few remorseful twinges upon this occasion | their exceeding dismay, and the people to their 
of unmanly and unfatherly trickery, we will not | infinite distress. Inconsiderable supplies, were, It 
assert, because he certainly did look very sheepish | is true, sent in by some towns, too small to effect 
and downcast when, having summoned his daugh- more good than that of prolonging for a few days 
ter, he informed her that she must think of Piers | the lives of a few miserable starving wretches; 
Guisbert no more. The astonished Elva at first but on application being made to some of the 
treated her parent's communication asa jest; but chief German cities, and established corn markets, 
when at length convinced that he was absolutely ‘the answer generally certified that wheat and 
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every kind of grain capable of being made into 
bread, was already sold to, or contracted for, 
and by an eminent corn-factor, who, it had been 
understood, resided in or near Marburg, and which 
had been carried or was about being carried 
to his store-houses, which appeared from hence, 
ample enough to contain food for some months 
subsistence of a starving population. The magis- 


| end. 


| had dishonorably broken off the engagement sub- 
| sisting between him (Piers) and his daughter. 

* My child” would Margaret Schepler invari- 
ably reply, whenever her nursling related the 
| story of his woes, “a good God, the father of his 
| creatures, watches, believe ine, over his innocent 

children, and will make all right for them in the 
That Jeremiah Jedideth is a fiend incarnate, 


trates of Marburg, hearing this, opened their eyes | but fear him not, for if thou lovest the Furrier’s 
and ears considerably wider than usual, and shak-| daughter, though albeit she’s a maiden of lowlier 
ing their heads (none shook his longer or more du-| degree somewhat, than thee beseems, woo her, 


biously than our friend the Borough-reeve) declar- 
ed with perfect truth, that they knew not of the 
existence of such a factor, in, or near the famish- 
edtown. And how indeed should they? Unlike 
Piers Guisbert, they had no business which called 
them abroad into the streets, in the depth of the 
silent night, to see what be saw in the shape of 
large covered vans, and wagons often standing 
at the back door of Jeremiah Jedideth’s house, 
which opened into a lone, dark, still, blind alley; 
and they had no Margaret Schepler to tell them 
that the Jew was the great corn-factor, who secret- 
ly and slyly, bought up half the saleable corn of 
all Germany. 
Margaret Schepler was a woman of some forty 
years, or thereabout, who lived up a bye court, 
situated in one of the streets only populated by 
the poor, and whose name and locality were cer- 
tainly unknown to many of their superior fellow- 
townsmen. She was of extremely retired habits, 
but so superior in her manners, address, and ap- 
pearance, to most of the humble class to which 
she certainly belonged, as to induce the idea, that 
she had not always ranked with them. Margaret 
Ychepler had offered herself, and been accepted, 
as Piers Guisbert’s nurse, on the day when he was 
left at Jacob Mens’ dvor, and as soon as it was 
understood in the town how the worthy chemist 
had been favored, and that he intended to rear the 
bantling thus thrust upon his charity. The young 
woman was so respectable in appearance, and 
pre-possessing in manners, that Master bacheior 
Mens hired her without hesitation, and almost 
without inquiry. She said, however, she was a 
stranger in Marburg, her own child had just died, 
and she thought herself fortunate in obtaining so 
soon the sort of situation of which she was in 
quest; and when, soon afterwards, the good Mens 
found nurse Schepler besides being much attached 
to his protege, good-tempered, steady, active, and 
industrious, he congratulated himself on having 
met with a treasure. Piers Guisbert, so called, from 
the scroll which was pinned to his dress, certified 
that such was his name, becoming greatly attach- 
ed to Margaret who remained with him nine years, 
and afterwards settled in Corner Court, continued 
occasionally as boy and man, to visit the affec-. 
tionate creature, whose interest in him appeared 
at times so maternal, that often he could not help 
saying to himself—“ Perhaps after all she is my 
mother!” To her liad the youth confided the 
whole history of his attachment to Elva, of his 
hopes and happiness, when it was sanctioned by 
Albert Brock, and to her had he confided also that 
passage of despair in his young life when the 
h-reeve yielding to the sccret influences of 


‘in spite of him, for thine she shall be. Rest satis- 
fied the Jew cannot marry Elva Brock.” 

The poor apprentice of Jacob Mens sometimes 
allowed himself to be led, by these remarke, and 
others of similar import, into dazzling, and, be- 
wildering reveries; but again, his better sense 
would represent, that Margaret Schepler's fond- 
ness for the babe she had nursed in place of her 
own led her to form certain brilliant speculations 
touching his birth, and high ulterior destiny, 
which she had fancied into realties. 


The young man, however, being solemnly 
assured, that if Jeremy’s projected marriage with 
Elva could but be put off until he was of age, 
manfully to claim her, that he might then wed her 
in the face of all opposition, contrived to earry on 
their acquaintance, and having some faith in the 
reputed powers of his nurse as “ a wise woman,” 
he was well contented to follow her advice, and 
awaited the issue of her predictions. Who has 
not been equally sanguine in the blessed, and 
hope-fraught hours of youth ? 


CHAPTER Iv. 


In the course of a few weeks, Famine began to 
make fearful ravages in Marburg; the humbler 
classes dropped off by hundreds into the grave, 
none knowing the agony and extent of their suffer- 
ings, and none, itis probable, being able to relieve 
them had they done so; for bread, the staff of life, 
the universal aliment, had become a huxury even 
to those who could afford to pay for it at the ex- 
orbitant price demanded ; amongst these the mag- 
nates of Marburg, it was doled ont day by day in 
ounces, like a ship’s allowance whose provisions 
are failing, to a starving crew; men, rude, feroci- 
ous men, whose very souls were brutal, roamed 
the streets, rendered fierce as Hyrcanian tigers by 
famine, to beg, rob, and murder; women too for- 
got, in those hours of agony, the more humanized 
nature of their sex, some followed the fiendish 
example of their male companions, but some laid 
down with their tender, helpless children in the 
streets to die. Those individuals who ventured 
abroad, if they had anything to lose, and valued 
their lives went armed to the teeth; and those 
who remained at home were obliged by passwords 
to distinguish friends from foes, since it was not 
unusual for ruffians, driven to desperation by hun- 
ger, to rush into a mansion as soon as the door 
was opened, and pillage, and half-murder its in- 
habitants in their search for food, 

The terror of Elva for the life of Piers Guisbert 
and her father was excessive; famine might sla 
them, though as yet they had not suffered ps 





his own cupidity, and the bait of the wealthy Jew. 


from its hideous advances, but the assassin’s stee} 
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was surer; anxiety, added to a limited measure of} “ ‘Thoughtless! unhappy man! cried Elva, «9 
food, banished the bloom from her cheek, the) much the worst! what does this mean, but that 
lustre from her eye, and wore the firm, round) your own religion is merely nominal! Yes, ang 
youthful flesh from her bones; and she certainly your conduct proves it too! How dare you dream 
was notin her usual beauty and spirits when her of this forced and lawless marriage, when the 
father insisted, at the earnest request of his intend- commissioned Angel of Death is busy in our stary. 
ed Israelitish son-in-law, that she should grant, ing, miserable town? when hundreds are perish. 
him an interview which should be definitire. Elva ing around you, less deserving the scourge than 
received her singular admirer too coldly and! yourself! and yet you presume—” 

haughtily to afford him much hope, and add much, “ At least, bright daughter of Eve,” quoth the 
intensity, and warmth to his passion; but Jere-| Jew, “Ido not presume to direct the Almighty’s 
miah was not to be entirely repulsed by a fair| arrows; and tell me, would you, were Marburg 
lady’s frowns, his purse, proud confidence, and / freed from the horrors of this famine, consent jo 
unblushing assurance being all-sufficient to carry) be mine?” 

him through any scene (as occasions of super-| “ You have not the power, Mr. Jedideth, to de. 
interest are somewhat deridingly now termed) | liver us from this evil.” 

wiih a young, timid girl, unversed in worldly arts,! “ Fairerthan Rachel, if Thad?’ 

anda slave, as he believed, to her sense of filial) « Why then, extortioning Jew, to preserve the 
obedience and duty ; so, without much preamble,! lives of thousands of my dying, suffering, fellow 
he introduced, what may truly be termed, his) creatures, | must perforce, sacrifice all private af. 


° | . ° ° 
business. ; | fections and interests; I tell thee, 1 must sacrifice 
“Sir,” said Elva, “I thought I had already | myself!” 


given my decisive answer on this truly painful—”’ 
“Ah! beautiful as Muranee, the loveliest of| 
the angels—” interrupted the Jew, who spoke! 


The Jew’s cyes gleamed with a strange,—with 
an almost savage, fire of exultation. 


‘ ; 
very good German, ‘do you think I shall take| “Thou art mine then, lady !—mine—now and 
any answer on a point in which my happiness is forever! Mine, on thine own terms, for J can, 


so deeply interested, that does not accord with| #4 will, deliver our good Town of Marburg from 
your good father’s wishes upon it?” this great affliction which now overwhelins it 
“ Let me tell you then, Master Jedideth, once} “ Hold! hold! Mr. Jedideth,” eried Elva, “I 

‘5 ; . ’ , 
for all, that dearly as I love, and venerate my|#™ as yet bound by no promise ; I've made no 


wr 
. 


father, I'd sooner be torn in pieces than obey him, terms,—but, since you've indeed offered me #0 
in respect to his wild desire, for my union with glorious an opportunity of sacrificing myself, for 
yourself! And, moreover, grim as you look, let the salvation of perishing hundreds, I'm willing 
me add, that I’m far more likely to bring him round to agree upon your faithful promise of giving 
to my way of thinking on this matter than he, or bread to the starving multitude for three months, 
you, to make me subscribe to his !” that at the end of them, you may come to me, and 
‘| won't hear of it!” cried Jeremiah vehement-| hear what I have to say to you. But pr’ythee 
ly, quite forgetting his flowery language in a sud- don't let me be troubled with your presence until 
den burst of anger, and astonishment, at being | the expiration of that period, and the sooner you 
thus spiritedly bearded by one whom he had con-| "°W take yourself out of my sight the better! 
sidered as tame, and milk-and-waterish as the| The Jew, lowly bending, kissed the hem of 
general run of young girls, “I won't hear of it, Elva’s garment, with great appesrance of devotion 
Madam, but I'll appeal, as I've done heretofore, to| "74 sincerity ; but, as he did so, conld the fair, 
Master Brock—that’s truth—” and a violent slap false maiden’s ears deceive her, that these words 
on the table, added energy to his words, and fell upon them, instead of the thanks her passion- 
showed him to be right serious in his intent. ate admirer seemed to mutter: “ Insulting beau 
We shall not attempt to describe in detail the|ty! I crouch now—I trample hereafter—and, my 
manner in which the Jew pressed for above an| “ay is at hand!” Also, was it only fancy, which 
hour his odious suit; by turns, endearments and made Jeremiah Jedideth seem to hear, when, de- 
threats the most fond, and poetical language, and | Pat'ng tn obedience to his imperious mistress 
the foulest common-place abuse, were eloquently | behest, he slowly closed the door of the parlor 
lavished on the half-fainting object of it, who, after him, these bitter, and ominous words :— 
nevertheless, making one of those strong efforts to| ‘ Wretch!—go—be cheated into doing good, but 
rally her strength and spirits, of which the weakest} never—never dream, that J shall marry such 8 
woman is often capable on trying occasions, (but| Beelzebub !” 
which efforts. if too frequently repeated, slay Elva, in fact, during the latter part of her inter- 
more surely than the sword) was enabled to act,| view with Master Jeremy, had been struck by & 
both on the defensive, and offensive, towards her | sudden idea, which, anspoken as it was, we cannot 
persecutor. | pretend to interpret and reveal; but, fome clue to 
Quite overcome at length by her exertions she | which, may possibly be found in the following re 
burst into tears, which caused the discussion to be | mark that it is known she made to her favorite 
carried on in a gentler spirit on both sides; and female attendant, when previous to going to rest, 
here we resume it, promising that Jeremiah Jedi- she as usual enlightened her upon the events of 
deth had just admitted that “ Mrs. Jedideth might) the day. 
be as good achurch-going Christian as she pleased, “ Next week, Mopsa, next week, I shall be 
—he was no wise particular as to the religion of his|twenty-one; meantime I’ve got rid of the Jew for 
wife.” these three months to come; and who knows, 
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(I'm sure he does not, poor fool!) for how many 


longer ?”” 
CHAPTER V. 


What Jeremiah Jedideth intended to have done 


with the huge cargoes of cornu which he had in- | 


deed stowed away at the commencement of the 
famine in all the empty barns and warehouses, 
the possession of which he could command, had 
Elva rejected his last proposal, it is impossible to 


say. 


ately hastened to his own, wherein, for many | 


hours, the noise and confusion exceeded credibili- 
ty; even with night these did not cease, and lights, 
flitting incessantly past the windows, from within, 
a prodigious quantity of smoke issuing from vari- 
ous chimneys, and a strong smell of burning wood, 
intimated that something extraordinary was going 
forwards. Next morning, whilst the Tow Council 
was sitting, in rushed the Jew out of breath, heat- 
ed and disordered in countenance and attire, and 
covered with flour, exclaiming,—that he had a 
proposal to make, and prayed to be heard. ‘The 
members of the Council, amongst whom was en- 
rolled the Borough-reeve, Albert Brock, were 
then in debate upon the famine, and the best me- 
thods of ameliorating or removing it, when the 
intrusion of the well known Jeremy, and the ex- 
treme anxiety he evinced to be heard, made them 
pause in their proceedings to give him an audience. 


“ Gentlemen,” said he, “I'm no orator, but must 
tell yeu at onee, in a plain, straight-forward way, 
that I'm come to relieve your minds, for at least 
the next three months, respecting the famine; 1 
hereby undertake to supply those who can pur- 
chase food, and those, the poor and suffering, who 
cannot, with Breap, so that if any die, at least it 
shall not be froin starration 7” 

Never was speech from the lips of the most 
celebrated orator received with greater acclama- 
tions than was this maiden effort of Master Jedi- 


Se —< ———=— 


We only know, from her house he 1mmedi- | 


wt 


jin the shape of bread, to those who can afford to 
buy it of me, at a price just sufficient to indemauity 
myself for the cest of the grain whereof it is 
inade, and to give a considerable portion of this 
same bread away to those who have not the means 
of purchasing it.” 

“It is fair, and just, and right,” answered 
) Albert Brock, for himself and his brother burghers, 
“we are all merchants and traders, and though 
you do not, Master Jedideth, belong to any ef our 
guilds and companies, we only desire, as honora- 
ble men, to deal with you upon honorable terms. 


(And, hark’ee, friend Jeremy, now that my girl 
has agreed to marry you, don’t forget the furs.) 
But why should not we purchase your corn, and 
make it into bread at our homes? Methinks ’tis 
over much for one man tobe miller and baker 
both.” 

“ Because, Master Brock,” replied the plausible 
iJew, “your fair daughter required of me, yester- 
i day to feed for the space of three months, her 
starving fellow town’s-people in Marburg; if I 
| did ¢his, at the end of that period, she does me the 
favor L understand, of becoming Mrs. Jedideth ; 
| but, you see, if 1 donot under my own eye, nay, 
‘even with mine own hands, since women are as 
islippery as eels, she may, on that very account 

wriggle herself out of her engagement; vow, not 
to afford the young lady a loop-hole whereby to 
escape the performance of thisspromise, so dear 
‘to me, | request, as a particular favor, Master 
Breck and Gentlemen Burgesses all, that you 
allaw me to undertake at my own house, the 
grinding of my corn, and the making and selling 
lof ny bread. To this end I have prepared my 
| premises with ovens, and all necessary appurte- 
Sent and hired several active assistants, who 
‘have already been engaged during the past night 
}in preparing the bread, which I shall, with your 
| permission, dispose of this day in the manner I 
‘have named.” 

The magistrates of Marburg, relieved by the 












deth; long and loud were the demonstrations of | Jew's proposal for a whole quarter of a year, 
joy and admiration, on the part of the worthy bur- | from intolerable responsibility and infinite trouble, 
ghers, who could hardly bring themselves to be-| gladly acceded to his terms, which they were 
lieve that so generous a proposal indeed emanated ‘pleased in the emergency of affairs, to consider 
from the Jew ; but, when Jeremy was again able most agreeable, liberal and obliging. So, Master 
tomake himself heard, the admiration of the Mar- | Jedideth quitted the Town Hall, where the Council 
burg senate was, if possible, increased by the 'sat, with an order from the magistrates signed and 
ingenious manner in which he disclaimed the | sealed, constituting him Chief Bader of Marburg, 
hovor of saving the lives of his starving townsmen, | and empowering him to make and distribute what 
attributing it all to the fair daughter of Master | bread he pleased for the next three months, or 
Borough-reeve Brock, who, in order to save the longer if requisite. is 
lives of hundreds of her perishing town’s-folk, had | Loudly throughout the famishing town were 
consented to marry him, a wretched outcast, a de- | sounded the praises of the generous Jew, the 
graded son of Israel! Jeremiah then said some- | saviour of a suffering people ; but louder still was 
thing about “giving up his stock in trade for the | the applause awarded to that magnanimous mai- 
service of the public,” which was not perfectly den who contented herself with resigning a young 
understood ; but one of the little assembly rejoined, | and long loved suitor for one, anything but a fitting 
“ Nay, neighbor, nay; itis not fair, and right, and | match, and all for the sake of preserving the lives 
proper that, in these hard timesa man should be of a perishing population, She deserved a golden 
ruined, by giving away his stock in trade, for how. | statue at least to be erected to her honor; and 
ever noble a purpose, we will take your's at your | many were the sighs laid to her account which 
own valuation.” ‘she never breathed, and many the tears, which she 
“ That's the very thing I was saying,” answered | never shed! Albert Brock, to say the truth, was 
the Jew, “ to give my property in corn to the | not a little puzzled by his daughter's demeanor on 
people of Marburg I could not afford ; and there- | this trying occasion; he had expected nothing but 
tore I believe my proposal was, and is, to retail it! fits, or that dernier resort of love-lorn ladies, con. 
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sumption, but beheld instead placid sweetness and 
submission, and even improved health. The Bo- 
rough-reeve marvelled that an excess of heroic 
genervesity and romantic enthusiasm in a virtuous 
cause should produce such effects; but it was 
clear the Borough-reeve knew nothing atall about 
the heart and mind of—Wonxas! 


CHAPTER VI, 


The state of affairs in Marburg went on very 
flourishingly for about a week ; every day at noon 
the premises of Master Jeremiah, the generous 
and humane,—were, at his own request, besieged 
by a hungry host, to whom he distributed alms in 
the shape of white bread and brown; and every 
day, and all day long, he sold the valuable pro- 
duce of his bakery to those who could afford to 
come and pay for it, or sent it abroad by messen- 
gers, in baskets and carts, to purchasers who 
could not take it, from the office ;—and the weal- 
thier classes of Marburg bought the wealthy 
Jew’s bread because he was now the chief baker 
in that distressed town, and had the monopoly of 
corn and flour; but every body, exceptthe famish- 
ed poor, whv had been } ierally sustaining them- 
selves upon offals and rubbish, and who were 
pleased and grateful to obtain food for nothing, 
every-body in fact who purchased Jeremy’s bread, 
said it was exorbitantly dear, and intolerably bad. 
Albert Brock, who felt his own honor implicated 
in that of the Jew, defended his son-in-law elect 


by observing, that Master Jedideth must sell his | 
commodity at such price as should not only indem- | 


nify him for all the trouble and expense of his 
inlay of corn, etc., but as should also make good 
the loss he must otherwise sustain by feeding the 
pauper population of the town; and, touching the 
il savour and flavor of the bread, Brock also inge- 


niously urged, that if, in this time of scarcity it| 


was not so good as it was wontto be in the days 
of plenty, there were wholesome ingredients 
which might be used in the making of baker's 


bread, as potatoes, bean and rye-flour, ete., of | 


which Master Jecdideth might be obliged to avail 
himself, in order to eke out his corn for the pro- 
mised term. 

These arguments pacified for a while the mur- 
murers of Marburg. 

The birth-day of Elva, the happy anxiously- 
awaited day on which she attained her majority 
arrived ; but, at her particular request, in conside- 
ration of the dreadful visitation then carrying 
distress and desolation into the bosom of so many 
families in the town, it was not kept as a festival ; 
the kind hearted maiden totally setting her face 
againstthe great feast her father proposed giving, 
asa wanton waste of provisions at this alarming 
crisis. 

«“ No, my father,” said she,“ please Heaven, a 
day of feasting and rejoicing will arrive, but—it is 
not now !”’ 

And Albert Brock was satisfied, internally vow- 
ing, that the day of his daughter's nuptials with 
the Jew should, under any circumstances, be one 
of high festivity. 

The birth-day therefore was passed with as 
little distinction as any other day ; the worthy 


—_— 


| furrier attending a branch of his business Which 
) was carried On in a remote and obscure part of the 
town, and not returning home until late in th 
afternoon as was his custom. When he entered 
the house a something, he knew not what—, 
shadow—an_ expression, perfectly inexplicable 
sat on the countenance of Mopsa, who Opened the 
‘door to him, and who was perfectly mute, instead 
of greeting her master with the usual volubility of 
jan old, pet servant. The Borough-reeve, hoy. 
ever, did not notice her evident perturbation, by 
ones, with his steady step into the parlor, where, 
‘to his real dismay, be beheld no sort of preparatioy 
of his dinner. 
| “Why, Mops, Mops, Mops,” cried he, « how's 
‘this? You've been lazy I doubt, and forgetful: 
Where too, is Miss Elva? Send her to me.” 
“ Yes, Sir, answered the servant, with a book of 
| terror, but she did not stir. 
*“* What’s this? Who has left this for me ? Who 
|has been here since I have been away ?” asked 
rock, hurriedly, as bis eye, glancing over tha 
jtable where his usual repast was not, canglit 
sight of a strip of paper containing these words, 
| addressed in a strange hand to himself :—* Toud 
, not, as you value your life, the bread of Jeremiad 
| Jedideth.”’ 
“ Bless my soul!” cried the Borough-reeve, a 
|he read this warning, “am I to starve then! 
Mopsa, what as the meaning of this?’ Ther, 
struck with the singular expression of the servants 
countenance, he continued, “ And, child, what's 
the matter with you? Are you turned into a 
idiot that you stand staring at me in that una 
countable manner? And where, I say, is Elva! 
Send her to me this instant, you great dolt! Shell 
speak, | warrant, if you can’t!” 
“Miss Elva, Sir? Send her here, did you say! 
O--o Sir! Miss Elva-——Sir!--the woman !” 
“What woman, Mopsa? Speak! You dis 
tract me!” 
“ Why, the woman that came here this mor- 
ing.” 
| But what woman? I'm asking you. And 
| what did she come here for? What had she todo 
' with Elva, or Elva with her? How the d—t! aml 
}to know, you stupid idiot, unless you tell me?” 
| « Well then, Sir, the woman—to my mind ‘tis 
lucky it wasn’t a man—that Miss Elva went away 
with this morning.” 
| « Wentaway? Elva gone? 
| Where? Wuirner?” 
| «That's what I want to know,” replied the sim 
ple Mopsa,'in a doleful voice; and at length by 
dint of bribes, threats and entreaties, the grieved 
and astonished father elicited from the terror-strie- 
ken maid, that a tall, middle-aged, respectable 
looking woman, wearing a grey cloak, and ap- 
pearing to hold the situation of a female servant 


”? 


| 


Good Heavens! 


'a genteel family, or to be the wife of a tradesman, 


‘came to the door of Master Brock’s house in the 
morning, soon after he had quitted it, and insisted 

‘on seeing Miss Elva, having a message for her, she 

| said, from a particular friend; she was admitted, 
and after having been closetted with the young 

| lady for half-an-bour, they left the house together, 
and Elva had not yet returned. 

| & Gracious Heaven!” exclaimed the distressed 
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rent, “my child, my beautiful, my darling 
child; she’s been lured away, and murdered !” 

«Ab, precious cretur,” sighed the sympathi-|  “ Surely,’ quoth the disconsolate Borough- 
ring Mopsa, maybe so, indeed. But” she added, | ee, ‘Satan himself must be in Marburg, run- 
in the usual hopeful and consolatory strain of her | "ing away with—-God forgive me! the Angel of 
class, “let’s trust not, Sir! Only the times and | Paradise I mean,” for he suddenly recollected 
people gets so werry wile, there's no knowing, that his own dear daughter and poor Piers Guis- 


never, what to think.” | bert, both of whom he would have been loth even 


. e . Ss > - _ . x wehies 
Albert Brock seized his hat and stick, rushed in an idle speech to consign to perdition, were 
madly out of the house in search of his daughter, | the identical people run away with. And, thus 
togohe knew not whither, without a plan—-with- | ejaculating, the really dejected and sorrow-stric- 
out a clue; and, almost immediately stumbled | ken Albert Brock turned from the door of Jacob 
upon Piers Guisbert, who was delivering medicine Mens, having just heard, on this very day, when 
atthe door of a neighboring house. ‘Tortured by he came by appointment to claim the services of 
; . ma % ier Y wsahe ‘ _¥ . 58s) . 
parental anguish, blinded by wrath, and irritated Piers Guisbert, that the young man was missing ; 
by perhaps excusable suspicion, the unhappy fa- | lhe had left home on the preceding afternoon and 
ther pounced like a tiger upon the young chemist, | ”€?¢? returned ! ‘This accident, so coincident with 
and shaking him violently by the collar, fiercely | that which had deprived him of a daughter, could 
demanded his daughter. Piers, recovering from |" fail to strike the Borough-reeve as curious, at 
the surprise occasioned by this sudden assault, | '©45*5 and then, suspicions derogatory to the 
soon disengaged himself, with the elastic energy honor of Master Jeremiah, his intended son-in-law 
of youth, from the grasp of his assailant, and re- would flitathwart his mind, for he recollected that 
quested, in his turn, an explanation of this violent | all Jews owed Christians a grudge, and it might 
conduct; which explanation, Brock’s ungoverna- | be that his friend had made sure of his prize before 
ble fury for some time prevented him from afford- | the appointed period, and taken care, somehow 
ing; but, when at last Piers understood that Elva | '° dispose of his rival. He thought it would be 
° . el ae ‘a oe 
was lost, the unaffected astonishment and sorrow of | #5 well to call upon him. 


| CHAPTER VII. 
| 


’ 


the young man even convinced the irate Borough-; When Master Brock arrived at the Jew’s abode, 
reeve, that of her abduction he was not only inno-, he was told he could not possibly see him, the 
cent, but ignorant. gentleman being engaged at that very moment in 


“And ‘have you, Sir,” said Guisbert, “no clue | the bake-house, kneading the bread with his own 
whatever to guide you in this mysterious affair ?” | hands. 

“None, none!” cried Brock, despondingly, «“ Tell him,” said the Borough-reeve, “ ’tis me ; 
“unless this note, which seems to have been left! and if he can’t come I shall be happy to go and 
by the vagabond who lured my child from her speak to him in the bake-house.” 
home,can help us.” And he showed the paper,| “ The Chief Baker of Marburg,” said the mes- 
and repeated his discription of the woman. Guis- | senger when he returned, with a broad grin, “ de- 
bert seemed to muse after he had read the scro!l, | clares that he has no acquaintance with any body 
and returning it said :— 'of the name of Me; and also desires me to tell 

“I think, but Lam not certain, that this writing, | you that it is his rule not to admit into the baking 
Master Brock, may indeed assist us in finding | office any individuals but those he has hired to 
Elv—Miss Elva. Will you come with me? But | assist him in the business.” 
don't be too sanguine; [ may be widely mista-| The thought of the furs checked Brock’s rising 
ken.” wrath at this insolent message, and he bade the 

Piers Guisbert guided, in silence, the distracted | cross-eyed varlet, who evidently enjoyed the joke, 
father to Corner Court, the desolate spot in which |take his name to Jeremy; the answer returned 
Margaret Schepler resided. By the dull, dim, | was— 
glimmer of a small, solitary lamp, which preten-| “ Master says, if so be you was the Angel Gab- 
ded to light the court, the Borough-reeve and his bleon, (I think) you shouldn’t come into his bake- 
companion groped their way to Margaret’s habita- | ry, and especially as you don’t choose to buy his 
tion, and rapped smartly with their knuckles upon | bread.” 
her closed door, as soon as by lifting the latch| “J not buy his bread?” quoth the Borough- 
they had ascertained that it was fastened, and | reeve, “what does your master mean by that? 
they could not enter. No one came; all was/I’m sure I don’t know where my bread comes 
dark and silent ; they rapped louder and longer ; from if I don’t get it of him.” 
an old woman’s head, wrapped in a cotton ‘ker- “Nor I either, Sir;” said the boy, “ but ‘tis 
chief, was popped out of the door of a neighbor-| quite true; and if you please to inquire, you'll 





ing house. find that the bread you have don’t come from here, 
_ “Gentlemen,” said she, “ Mrs. Schepler is gone | which my master takes, though he didn’t bid me 
into the country.” to tell you so, as a great insult.” 


“I feared so,” observed Guisbert, “and the| The poor Borough-reeve, astounded by this im- 
Worst of it is, that when she does go, I know not| putation of dishonorable dealing, of which he was 
to whom it is, to what place, or when she will | perfectly innocent, and the mysterious caution In- 
return. However, Master Brock, be assured that | stantly flashing on his mind, stood petrified by the 
whatever man can do, in this most cruel and mys-| misfortunes which were thus roultiplying them- 
terious affair shal! be done by me. Good night,| selves upon him. uday 
dame, and thank you; I shall be this way again| “ This affair,” at last he said, “ shall be inquired 
to-morrow.” nto ; meantime, tell your master, that if he has 
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carried off my daughter before he had a right to 
her, I'll trouble him to restore ber to me, ere 
the law couipels him so to do; but if he have not 
stolen her, say somebody else has, and Vi be 
obliged to him to look for her.” 
“ Yes, yes,” muttered the vexed and angry man, 
as he quitted a lrouse to which his errand iad been 
so bootless, “yes, yes. I see how it is! J un- 
derstand. Now, all is explained. ‘That rascally 
Jew pretends that I’ve not bought his breal, only 
that he may excuse himself in a court of justice, 
for stealing away my daughter. But Fill be even 
with him, I will! aud institute such an inquiry, 
and set up such a search as shall force the villian 
to resign lier, in spite of his impudence and his 
bread! Not let me, a Christian man, further into 
his premises than over the threshold of his sliop | 
door; and I too——why yes indeed. think I 
know the reason for that! He feared I should 
find Elva in a meal sack. And—poor Piers two. 
Alas, alas—for my cruelty I’ve lost both !” 
With tears in his eyes, the distressed burgher 
called on some two or three of bis brother magis- 
trates to lay his complaint before them, denounce 
the Jew on suspicion (in spite of the furs, those 
prime sources of his misfortunes) and to consult 
what course in this critical posture of his affairs, 
he had best pursue. To his additional consterna- | 
tion he found, from those whom he saw, that 
many of the worthy burgesses composing the 
Council had been taken suddenly and alarmingly 
ill, and laid, or were supposed to lay, even at the 
point oftdeath. A malignant and infectious dis-| 
order iad broken out in Marburg, which attacked 
all ages, sexes, and conditions; and being a no- 
velty not understood by the medical men of the 
piace, it committed at present its ravages un- 
checked, carrying off every person whom it at- 
tacked. Various opinions were afloat as to the, 
origin of this real plague ; some said it was caus- 
ed by the famine itself; some by the actual filth 
the people ate to allay the pangs of hunger; some 
attributed it to the starving populationof Marburg. 
eating voraciously of the fuod which was given | 
them without cost; and some to the execrable 
quality of that food, the Jew’s bread having always 
been bad and from day to day getting worse. | 
Jeremiah Jedideth, in fact, was doomed to suffer 
the hard fate of many a public functionary; fan- 
ned at first by the fostering breath of popular adu- 
lation, and then chilled and nipped by the bitter 
blast of popular execration; all things, at least, | 
now conspired to bring him into disgrace with the 
burgesses and people of Marburg. To the com- 
plaint of the Borough-reeve, his brother magis- 
trates lent an attentive ear; it served to heap! 
ediuin upon the Jew, who must indeed be hateful, 
they agreed, if even his intended father-in-law 
brought an accusation against him; and Albert 
Brock, half frightened out of his senses by the 
news of the pestilence, and the more alarmed be- 
cause le was told that fear pre-disposed the most 
healthy subjects to take it, hastened home with an 
assurance from the authorities that, were they 
alive and well, in the evening they would meet at 
his house, further to consult upon the best method 
of convicting and punishing Jeremiah Jedideth | 


for his suspected misdemeanors, and to take mea-| and also, he knew not with whom, An equipage 


‘ter that | am come. 


——= 


sures for the recovery of Elva Brock and Piex 
Guisbert. How were these worthies #slonishe 
then, and exasperated when upen keeping their 
appointment, and looking for nothing less than a 
excellent hot supper, and a jovial bow] after jt, jy 
requital of their pains, they learned from {x 
alarmed Mopsa that she had not seen her mast, 
since the morning, when he went out with the jy. 
tention of calling on young Mr. Guisbert ay) 
others, in order to hunt up Miss EL lva. 

Of course, the Jew was at the bottom of thy 
new, pre-supposed outrage, and the ireful mep. 
bers of the Council returned to their homes, yoy. 
ing vengeance rather than justice, on the lead of ty 
devoted Isralite, and each only wo eager to 
and to execute it. 


pia 


CHAPTER Vill. 


Albert Brock, when he quitted the house of the 
friend upon whom he had last called, had just 


turned into the street leading to his own residence 


when he was overtaken by ata!! woman, in a eloak 
of grey Friesland cloth, whose countenance was 
handvome and spirited, though pale, and who, xs 
she passed the Borongh-reeve, turned, looked 
hard in his face, and addressed him by name ; the 
recollection of the female described by Mops, 
who had decoyed his Elva from lis home, rushed 
to the mind of the desolate father, and seizing her 
with an angry shake, he exclaimed :— 

“Woman! Fiend! Give me back my davgi- 
ter!” 

“ Softly, sofily, my good friend,” said the wo- 
man, gently disengaging herself from Brock 
rude grasp, “ it is togive you news of your daug!- 
She was married this morr 
ing to young Piers Guisbert, and the Lady of Hew- 
dorf gave away the bride.” 

This strange intelligence, so strangely comm- 
nicated, so astounded and staggered the Boroug)- 
reeve that he could not utter a word inreply, and 
the woman continued : 

“IT am Margaret Schepler ; perhaps you may 
have heard the young Chevalier mention me, for 
I was his nurse ; and his mother now sends melo 
bid you to his wedding-feast, and to bring yeu t 
his lady, your daughter.” 

“ Yes! take me, take me to Elva!” cried the 
burgher, scarcely conscious of any thing Margare' 
told him, except that by some means and in some 
place he was to be restored to his daughter. “0! 
take me to her, dear good woman—take me, I say, 
instantly, and I will fall dawn on my knees and 
worship you—I will !” 

“No, my Master no; you won't indeed,” said 
Margaret, smiling, “ but you'll please, instead, te 
come with me, and [ promise you that you'll no 
repent of this complaisance.” 

Albert Brock therefore, without considering, 
though generally a cool-headed prudent man, that 
this strange female might be an iinposter, employ: 
ed in that dismal, dangerous time of famine," 
lure a wealthy citizen to destruction, and after: 
wards secure his property, Albert Brock, we $4), 
unhesitatingly, at the grey woman's comman4, 
turned his back upon his home, for he knew no 
how long a period, to go, he knew not whither, 
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with servants in neat liveries was waiting without | 
the suburbs of the town, into which Margaret de- 
sired her companion to get, and seating herself 
beside him, the postillion whipped the horses on, 
and in about a couple of hours, after a brisk drive, 
the carriage entered the court-yard of the Chateau 
Hleindorf, and pulled up before its door. 

Our narrative commences on the fourth day af- 
ter this accident. 

The apartinent was spacious and handsome, 
bat by some would have been thought rather gloo- 
my, because, like the rest of the Chateau, antique: 
its massy furniture of dark wood, and of rich, but. 
faded brocade and tapestry, was dimly seen flash- 
ing out upon the eye at intervals, by the flickering | 
light of a cheerful and fitfully blazing fire; the 
high, pointed, colored casements were black, as | 
was the wintry night without; and the forest-trees 
embosoming the beautiful and venerable edifice, | 
rocked and creaked in the moaning blast, until 
those who heard them shuddered, but yet enjoyed | 
that pleasantest of all feelings, the sense of warmth, 
comfort and security, in the midst of cold, discom- 
fortand danger. Happy was the group who thus | 
in that noble saloon, luxuriated in the delight of | 
contrast; and more than one of that party believed 
himself the hero of a romance, or the sport of 
genii and fairies. Need we state that in this hand- 
some and pleasant room were assembled the Lady 
of Heindorf, who owned the mansion, Piers Guis- | 
bert and Elva, now his beloved wife, Margaret | 
Schepler aud Master Furrier Brock? The latter 
too well pleased with all the delights and marvels | 
of the enchanted palace, to which he had been | 
spirited, to object to (what, in fact was not put in | 
his power to prevent) the marriage of Elva with | 
her first and only love, rubbed his eyes and his 
hands, smiled and looked about him in an exstasy 
of pleasure. Then recollecting that the Lady of | 
Heindorf had promised some explanation of events 
which had so excited his wonder and curiosity, he 
prayed her, if not inconvenient, to favor him with 
it now. 

“Willingly,” replied the Lady, “but Mr. 
Brock, so sad is this detail of sin and consequent 
sorrow, that I should religiously shun all mention | 
of it, did I not feel myself obliged, for the infor- | 
mation of our family party, to reveal what I had | 
rather forget ; and which still I could find a plea-| 
sure in making even ten times more public, if 1 
thought it would act as a timely warning to the | 
young and thoughtless of my sex, against too_ 
guilelessly confiding in the rectitude of yours. 

“ You are to know that I am the daughter—the | 
enly daughter of a late Landgrave, whose name I 
must be excused mentioning ; and I had a brother | 
who, had he lived, would in all probability have | 
succeeded to titles and honors now bestowed upon. 
strangers quite unallied to my family. 
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are, in sad truth irreparable! Heaven, I hope 
will therefore excuse and pardon such parts ef my 
conduct as would have been under better modes 
of instruction, and stricter discipline, inexcusable. 
Suffice, being taught that woman’s principal 
business in this life was to obtain a husband, and 
thatthe sooner this desirable task was accomplish- 
ed the better, I was, it will be seen, with ny @Xx- 
pectations, likely to fall an easy prey to the first 
fortune-hunting villian w'ochose to take the trou- 
ble of swearing desperate love to—my money ; 
and scarcely was I seventeen years of age, ere 
such aone made his appearance in the shape of 
an Austrian Baron, whose bold, handsome face, 
sprightly demeanor, gay and well-fitting uniform, 
imposing mustachios, and the ardent attachment 
he declared he was dying under for myself, com- 
pletely won my fancy, sympathy, and (shall I 
dare to term it so?) my love! My parents and 
brother detested this man, and believing that his 
attentions to me solely resulted from his artful de- 
signs upon my fortune, conspired to forbid him 
our house. A beautiful and affectionate young 
girl, about my own age, had been appointed my 
attendant, and I knew that I hadan advantage 
over my brother, which must put him for ever 
in my power, and mould him to my will, 
when I discovered his attachment to Margaret 
Schepler. (Margaret, my kind and faithful friend 
pardon me that Lam under the necessity of disclo- 
sing a part of your history, which | know acutely 
pains you to remember: but which as the cause 
of the connection which for years has subsisted be- 
teen you and me, is so interwoven with my own 
history that I cannot separate them) Well, by 
means of Margaret, I contrived to keep up a con- 
stant correspondence with the Baron, and even to 
obtain, as he lurked much about our premises, an 
occasional interview; butone day Margaret came 
to me with tears in her eyes, saying, she was sor- 
ry but she must go, she could serve me no longer. 
Alas! I needed not to ask her the reason; it was 
already too evident. instantly flew to George— 
upbraided him in the harshest terns—protested I 
would not lose the services of a domestic I valued 
so greatly as Margaret without informing my mo- 
ther (who would be sure to acquaint my father) of 
the cause for which she quitted me; in short, rais- 
ed such a tempest about the ears of my unhappy 
brother, that half dead with terror he consented, if 
I would let Margaret under some specious pretext 
depart, he would contrive to bring about that which 


he knew | had nearest my heart, my marriage 


with the Baron. In all the heedlessness of way- 
ward youth [caught at this propoeal without re- 
flecting on the bitter consequences which might 
ensue from an act entirely opposed to parental 
wishes, and only sanctioned by one who was dri- 
ven to countenance it by the fear of his own flagi- 









“IT was brought up amidst much elegance and tious conduct being exposed. This marriage, I 
magnificence, with a high opinion of my own | may truly say, was to originate in gross wicked- 
beauty and perfections, which was not a little in- ness let it be viewed in what light it might, and 
creased by the anticipation of the large fortune | had I not been blind—ay, mad, from my foolish in- 
was to share with poor George upon our father’s | fatuation, I could have expected nothing less than 
demise. { wish to point out, that from the glaring | that it should be visited by signal retribution. 
errors of my education, such as it was, have pro- «« My morals were then at 100 low an ebb, and 
bably resulted those misfortunes of my whole life, | my affairs in too critical a position to allow me to 
which, though I am now comparatively happy |be severe with Margaret, but framing a fitting ex- 
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cuse to my mother, [ dismissed her, desiring her 
to seek a lodging near us, and pass herself off for 
a young married woman, whose husband was with 
his regiment. So she settled herself ina village 
where she was unknown, about three miles off 
Darmstadt, in which town we resided, and not too 
distant for George and myself sometimes to steal 
from home and visit her. Not many weeks after 
her departure, my brother according to his pro- 
mise, contrived to effect my marriage with the 
Baron during the absence of our parents from 


home; and upon their return, I boldly threw my-| 


self upon my knees before them confessed the 
fact, and waited with a dignity and patience to 
which I had with infinite trouble worked myself 
up, for the severe reproof which [knew I merited. 
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conduct, (alas! he knew not half its vileness !) 
without necessarily giving to it a publicity, against 
which his honest pride revolted. He desired me 
never to attempt to see his face again; my poor 
unhappy mother’s it would now be impossible for 
)}me to behold—she was dead ; the shock of the vile 
Jew’s letter had been too much for her ; a broken 
heart, a real rupture of the blood vessels of that 
| fount of vitality had suddenly carried her off ; for 
in one day she had received the news of my utter 
shipwreck and of the death ef poor George, who 
Was inthe army in his first engagement. 
| ‘Such was the purport of my father’s letter; 
could I wonder that it was severe when I reflected 
_how he must be stung by these most cruel, sudden 
and overwhelming misfortunes, to fury and despe- 


To my infinite astonishment my injured parents, | ration; and yet I question whether his feelings 


though grave, were very calm; and my father 
raising me, said :—(alas ! not very long afterwards 


| could exceed the unspeakable anguish of mine. J, 
a wife who was no wife. J, a motherless and 


I only too fully understood the keen satire implied | fatherless daughter—a brotherless sister—and a 


by his words.) 


“+¢'Tis not meet that a Baroness should thus 


; 
degrade herself! Rise daughter ; and let us see) 


| wretched, friendless, degraded outcast !”’ 


| 
j 


CHAPTER IX. 


if your husband answers to the flattering reports | 


we have Lead of him.’ 


The Lady of Heindorf proceeded to state, that 


“The Baron was sent for—appeared, received | she became the mother of a son soon after the 


with studied politeness—(‘ for,’ said my father 
‘he is our daughter's husband’ ) and the subject of 
dowry and pin money being introduced, he was 
ere long informed that until my father’s demise, 
not one phennig more than my usual annual allow- 
ance as a single woman should I possess. What 
the Baron might have speculated upon I know not, 


but certain itis, he looked perfectly confounded, | 
and his manner to me changed from that day. He, | 
or rather [, hired a small house distant from) 


Darmstadt many miles, and I had not been long 


settled therein ere my worthless husband forsook | 


me, leaving a letter which I instantly forwarded to 
my parents, to say that when I married him, not 
knowing he was a sew, I did not also know that 
my marriage unless it had been solemnized by the 
ceremonies of the Jewish Church, as well as of the 
Christian, was perfectly illegal and invalid, in 
plain terms—no marriage at all. The precious 
epistle which contained his avowal of this unequal- 
led baseness and wickedness was returned to me 
by my incensed father, accompanied by a letier 


which if possible, petrified me even more than) 
| medicine, because I would not have Piers perish 


my nominal husband's villiany. The Landgrave 
it seems, had heard even previous to my mock 
marriage, that the Baron was no Baron, but an 
arch imposter of ignoble extraction; the deed, 
however, being done, he did not choose after my 
frank confession of it upon his return home, to 
mortify me with the information ; but prosecuting 
his inquiries, since I had forwarded to him the 
fatal letter, which showed my happiness and 
respectability destroyed for ever! he had discover- 
ed the wretch to be a notorious Jew adventurer— 


known to be so utterly devoid of principle, that it 
was not improbable he had a dozen wives— wiree 
Madam,’ wrote my father, in the bitterness of his 
spirit; ‘ofthe sort of which you have the honor 
tobe!’ Nothing, he added, could be done in this 
unfortunate affair, which [ must consider as the 
just retribution of Heaven for my undutiful, sly 


receipt of the overwhelming intelligence contain- 
ed in the last chapter, which she gladly confided 
to the care of Margaret Schepler, whose own 
little girl had soon died, because, from the hour of 
his birth, she hated the sight of one who could but 


remind her of cruel injuries and misfortunes. 
| . 
«“*Look at him, Ma’am,’ said Margaret one day 


to me,” (continued this basely treated woman) ‘he 
really is a nice little fellow; we must name 
him.” 

‘Name him if you like,” I replied, ‘but dont 
ask me: my name he cannot bear—his hateful 
‘father’s he shall not; so, call him what you 
| please.” 
| Margaret availed herself of this permission, and 
/named my boy after a relation of her own, Piers 
| Guisbert! Nay, Piers, start not! your mother’s 
feelings are kinder to you now; but I could not 
| endure to have the child living in the same house 
with me, and desired his really maternal nurse to 
| find, as soon as possible, another residence for 
(him: a residence, said, with an individual, if she 
could so contrive it, who understood a little about 


/ through neglect, and | judged he would then re- 
ceive, in case of illness, a care and attention, 
which the scanty means of Schepler and myself 
could not afford him. When Margaret informed 
me of her success with the excellent Mr. Mens, 
| my heart rejoiced, and my bosom seemed relieved 
‘from an intolerable burthen of sorrow and care. 
| Subsequently, when Piers grew too old for 4 
nurse, Margaret took the house in Corner-court, 


| with which he at least is well acquainted, because 
Jeremiah Jedideth by name ; and who was well | 


he often visited her there, and I purchased this 
mansion in order tobe near Margaret and my 
son: I got it for next to nothing, for it was a deso- 
late delapidated place, lying under the repute of 

being haunted; and many years did I live here in 

a state of great discomfort, and in almost total se- 
clusion, until the death of my father, who left me, 
lin spite of his just resentment, the bulk of his 
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property, enabled me to repair and furnish’ it. | motive for this generous proceeding, I was also in- 
Not long since, Mr. Brook, I heard from Margaret ‘formed; but your daughter, Piers, my faithful spy 
of the unexpected arrival and settlement in your | and myself, each apprehended some villany and 
tuwn, of my infamous pseudo-husband, in his own imposition on the Jew’s part, in working out his 
character, and under his own name, Jeremiah | bargain, and Margaret Schepler hired herself, 
Jedideth. Positive that where he was, mischief therefore, as an assistant in his bakery, only to 
must sooner or later ensue,—feeling instinctively, | detect it. She soon discovered that Jeremiah was 
that, upon the heads of me or mine it would fall, | making bread of anything and everything he could 
and, burning for vengeance, I bade Schepler, lay hands on to mix with corn of the vilest des- 
whom, from the lapse of years, he was not likely |eription; and some of this bread Piers having 
toknow, watch his proceeding narrowly, and mi- | analyzed, declared that it was better to starve than 
putely report them to me; nor less vigilant was | to eat such deleterious trash. Mycare it was then, 
she to be in respect to Piers, whom I resolved, | Mr. Brock, which supplied those with whom I 
if circumstances occurred to render it advisable, | considered myself connected in Marburg, with 
to discover myself to, and afford him that asylum | good and wholesome bread; but I resolved to do 
here, from the machinations of his paternal ene-| more; to withdraw them from the possible mis- 
my, which he could not hope for in Marburg. Of | chief which might ensue from their acquaintance 
my son’s attachment to your daughter, Mr. Brock, | with the villanous Jew; I resolved also for ever 
I was of course informed, and pleased myself with | to defeat that ci-devant baron’s vile projects, by im- 
the thought of the kind and powerful friend he | mediately uniting the young couple, and afierwards 
would obtain in you, besides his master, Mr. Mens. | by duly explaining my motives and excusing my 
Iwas shocked to hear of the Jew’s pretensions to | actions to yourself. 1 knew that before long your 
Mademoiselle Brock, and, aware, by my own Elva and my Piers would attain their majority, 
early experience, of that monster’s iniquitous | and J] also knew that the young couple had agreed 
method of taking a wife, I resolved to save the fair | upon the accomplishment of this event—to marry 
unknown, my sou’s intended bride, from the shock- | at any rate,in spite of father, master, and Jew; 
ing fate which awaited her. Pardon me, Mr. | because Elva forgot to tell, and the Jew forgot to 
Brock, that I should have caused you keen suffer- | remember, that her promise made to him (if it 
ings on your charming Elva’s account; but you | indeed amounted to a promise) during her minori- 
will now appreciate my motives, and perceive, | ty, was not binding : whereas a marriage contract- 
that | was obliged to work secretly, to work surely. | ed after that period wou'd be.” 
Pardon me also if Lask what could induce you to “Humph!” quoth Albert Brock, “ I did’nt re- 
break off Elva’s engagement with an amiable, | collect that myself; but the sly puss, I see, has 
promising, and long-attached young man, in order | contrived to outwit the old foxes prettily enough,” 
to contract her afresh with one whose different re-| «So | thought,” continued the Lady of Hein- 
ligious profession, to say the least, should have | dorf, «that if the young couple were bent upon 
heen an insuperable obstacle to such an alliance ? rushing into matrimony, they had better do it in a 
Why, my dear sir, did you thus 7” respectable manner, which was the reason that I 
The Borough-reeve fidgetted on his chair—hem- | |ured them hither, and had the marriage perform- 
med and hummed—and attempted the reply he ed, (in the presence of those few dear and select 
could not utter. Had the gloom of the saloon | friends who do not despise me for the errors and 
been Jess, his countenance would have been seen, misfortunes of my youth) in the private chapel of 
suffused with a more than ordinary portion of | thigehateau. Mr. Brock, you know the rest; and 
“terrestrial rosy red,” but the doubtful light of the | however arbitrarily you may think I have acted in 
“dari: hour,” aud the red fire-flashes playing fit- this affair, you ought at least to congratulate your- 
fully upon his brown complexion did much to-| self and all parties therein concerned, that you 
wards concealing what nobody is ever very parti-| have escaped the Jew and the pestilence.” 
cular to have observed—the blush of shame. 





“ However,” continued the lady of Heindorf, CHAPTER X. 
“not to advert to things now past and amended, 
let me state that, whilst perplexed beyond mea-| It was perfectly true that a pestilence succeed- 


sure how to act, in order to bring my settled | ed the horrors of famine in Marburg, committing 
the most horrible ravages; and as true that, in the 
opinion of the faculty and of Jacob Mens, the 
clever and respected chemist, this fearful visitation 
was, under Providence, mainly attributable to 
ample fortune enabled me to procure from various , the deleterious compound manufactured by Jere- 
corn markets, corn in abundance, and of the best.) miah Jedideth and distributed among all classes 
quality; this I laid up in the ample granaries in Marburg, under the name of bread. Upon this, 
afforded by many unoccupied rooms in, Offices he had contrived to make a fourfold profit, and 
about, and regular barns belonging to this chateau; | when his delinquencies came to be bruited about 
and Lhad intended to send my store, both in the | in those respects, the rage of the inhabitants knew 
grain,-and made into bread, in regular weekly | no bounds. Yet, during the distress and confusion 
supplies, to the poor starving people of Marburg ; | occasioned by the virulence of the sickness, little 
but, having heard through Margaret of the wn-| or no notice could be taken of the reputed author 
precedented liberality of my pseudo-husband, I of it; all proceedings, between man and man 
withheld my gift until it should be needed, by the | were stayed; nobedy bought and nobody sold ; 
failure, perhaps, of his own supplies. Of his only the dead-carts and Lread-carts went about the 


schemes to bear, the famine arose in Marburg, 
from which horror Iwas resolved to rescue the 
parties in whom I was most interested. I could 
not immediately bring you all hither, but my now 
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streets: and business was almost confined to tolling | 
the bells, performing hurried services over the 
deceased, and keeping up great fires with pitched | 
and resinous wood, in the market-place and other 
open areas of the town. Medical men, and the 
ministers of religion, fled affrighted from the sick, | 
upon whom they had been called to attend, and 
were themselves often stricken with death ere 
they had reached their own doors, Many town 
families retired for safety into the country ; but 
the Jew, meanwhile, shut up in his own extensive | 
house and offices, as in a fortress, and having 
little communication with the external world, was 
by no means aware of the tempest brewing against 
him, though his bread was returned unsold, and 
even undisposed of in charity; and though his 
carriers not seldom returned to him insulted and 
beaten. That he was getting unpopular he knew, | 
and conscience whispered the cause. But what 
of that ?—three months would soon be over, and 
Elva’s fortune would no doubt repay him for all 
the expenses of his outlay to obtain it. That the 
pestilence, as those whom he employed took care 
te inform him, was attributed to himself, exceed- 
ingly annoyed him, but it never entered into his 
head that an hour of retribution for the nefarious | 
practices of his whole life, was decreed by Provi- | 
dence, and at hand; he was also extremely angry | 
that the Lady of Heindorf, a stranger of whom 
nobody ever heard more that she wasa half-erack- 
ed recluse, should presume to take his trace out 
of his hands and distributed bread, bread, too, the 
very reverse of his own—pure and nutritive—to 
the famishing* multitude. This incident indeed, 
gnawed the wicked heart of Jeremiah Jedideth, 
yet ke determined not to shut up shop until the | 
months were expired for which he had stipulated | 
to open it; but the condition of the people of Mar- | 
burg being meantime ameliorated by the quantities | 
of whelesome provisions now sent into town from | 


various quarters, and the epidemic fleeing before | 
| 


/ 


these seasonable supplies, people again began to 
take some little interest in the affairs and business 
of life. Then was called to mind the conduct of 
Jeremiah Jedideth, and justice and judgment, 
though delayed awhile, at length overtook him. 
About two days previous to the expiration of | 
his three months probation, the officers of justice | 
entered his dwelling, explored every hole and 
corner in any way connected with his Bread | 
Manvfactory or Baking Establishment, and carri- | 
ed off, together with the Jew, a vast quantity of 
bad injured corn, and other unwholsome trash | 
had not Jeremy been protected from personal | 
injury by the very officers sent to capture him, it 
is likely he would have been torn to pieces as 
soon as beheld by the infuriated populace of Mar- | 
burg, who followed him with yells and execrations | 
to the house of the Magistrate appointed to exa- | 
mine him, and take the deposition of many wit-| 
nesses against him ; amongst those did not appear 
Piers Guisbert, for the horror-stricken young man 
could not be persuaded to bear testimony to the 
turpitude of his own father, how much svever the 
wretch’s conduct merited such a reprisal. The 
conviction of the Jew was complete; and when 
the Town Council awarded this judgment for his 


offences :—that he should be delivered up to the people | 
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of Marburg, whom he had so grossly injured, to ky 
dealt with as they listed, the miserable man absolute. 
ly shrieked, justly anticipating a punishment com. 
mensurate with his offences. 


A shout of savage triumph declared the joy of 
the multitude, when they found the deceitful Jew 
given into their hands, delivered up to the ep. 
durance of their tender mercies. <A shout like 
what they might be supposed to utter, had they 
been presented with a bear to bait or a bull to 
worry, and casting a halter round his neck, and 
tying his hands behind him, they dragged him 
backwards and forwards for hours through the 
streets, loading him with insulting taunts, bitter 
execrations, and the most offensive missiles, 


‘amongst which, were his own flour, and unsavory 


smelling dough. When, at last he fairly dropped 
down from terror and fatigue, he was thrust into 
wooden cage, hastily, but purposely, prepared for 
his reception, with his hands still tied behind him, 
su that he could not help himself, and his head 
protruded from between two of the bars of his 
prison, the upper one of which weighed heavily 
upon the nape of his neck, and, well nailed down, 
resisted all his efiorts to raise it. 


In this most painful position the wretched Jew 
remained for some days, a public spectacle in the 


'Market-place of Marburg; subjected to the taunts, 


insults and cruel practices, of a furious multitude, 
who having agreed that his death should be linger- 
ing, exhausted their ingenuity in devising tortures 
to inflict upon their miserable victim, which should 


‘fearfully agonize, but only slowly slay. They 


spit in his face, rained flint-stones upon him, 
covered him with mud and filth, pricked him with 
knife-blades attached to long poles, tantalized him 
with the sight and smell of food, which, starving 
as he was, he could not mneve hand or foot to se- 
cure, and the shocking language he was doomed 
to have rung in his ears, “until the bitterness of 
death was past,” defies description, and was nei- 
ther the least nor most gentle portion of his punish- 
ment. Of course, during the dreadful period of 
Jeremiah Jedideth’s lingering execution, none of 


‘the individuals who stood connected with him, 


either by the ties of relationship or friendship, 
came near him, to make themselves known; the 
truest kindness to the wretched sufferer, all through 
those awful hours, they felt to be—lying perfectly 
perdue ; any interference on their parts to stay 
the course of popular justice, must involve the re- 
lation of circumstances, which, by furthermore 
exasperating the mob, would inevitably aggravate 
the torments of their victim; but when death had 
at length rendered the Jew insensible to mortal 
suffering, when his body was missed one morning 
from the cage wherein it had been left on the pre- 
ceding evening, and when the people of Marburg 
had heard the story of the Lady of Heindorf, and 


| saw her wretched pseudo-husband’s possessions 


equitably divided between herself and her son, 
then did they understand that merey and pardon 
had been extended even to this great criminal, by 
his near relations and former friends; and then 
did they loudly applaud the noble wife of - 
ignoble a husband, for risking a tolerable share © 
popular indignation by burying the poor remains © 
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red, to be one, who had else been hung up in chains to Mauri-Ga-Sima. 
absolute. whiten in the wind. BY ISAAC C. PRAY, JUN. 
ent com. Inthe Town of Marburg, the traveller sees at im ' 
° * ; . 

this very - : = fisy of ‘ Jew “ a — An Island near Formosa sunk in the sea in a 
he joy of cage, with Me head thrust out from between the single night, for the crimes of its inhabitants. — 
itful Jew bars, as described; and upon inquiring the mean- NOTE TO LALLA RECEE 
the é ing of this unusual sight, he hears in outline, the a : ; 
out like story of the famine, of the nefarious dealer in bad : 
‘od i bread, of the pestilence consequent upon his Once rolled and wreathed the waves along 
a bull w knavery, and of the fearful punishment to which That isle’s extended shore 7 
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ck, and he was consigned by popular fury and vindictive) 4 marshalled, bright, white-bannered throng, 
sed him justice Trampling a silver floor ; 
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While far the roofs and towers and domes 
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is, bitter * See Sir A. B. Faulkner s “Tour in Germany| Of near a hundred hundred homes 
missiles, and the Low Countries. Arose around, before ; 
lisavory And many a long and pealing shout 
dropped The city’s streets that night sent out. 
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II. 
‘ Strike now the song and drain the cup,’ 
Was all the sentiment, 




















Lis head Isaw thee when Death hover'd nigh, | Andas they filled their goblets up 
3s of his Aud set his seal upon thy brow; | The songs in echoes went 
heavily [heard thy struggling groan and sigh, | Mid dance and prattle, and each hall 
1 down, Which e’en in mein’ry haunts me now. | Betokened one great festival 
For which each heart was bent; 

ed Jew [ saw the lips, all pale and chill, | And jibes and jesting went and came, 
e in the Where words of love were wont todwell, | As ina fire flame follows flame. 
taunts, And felt a pang my bosom thrill, ane. 
Ititude, That words can never, never tell. And Vice was there in golden mien, 
: linger- Amid her votaries, 
lortures And when the fearful strife was o'er, And never in her train were seen, 
should When life had fled, and hope was gone Sparkling, so many eyes; 

They i gazed on thy dear face once more— And in her smiles they joyed to smile, 
nm him, That face which still I gaze upon. Though winged Destruction all the while 
m with Flew forth upon the skies; 
red him I thought how soon the cold, dark grave And thunders murmured deep and dread, 
tarving Would hide thee from my tearful eye, | As though had shouted all the dead. 
rt to se- And, frighted, shrank from life, to crave - 
loumed In taat chill tomb with thee to lie. But cease—ah! no. It is too late, 
ness of The waves rise there so fast. 
as Nei- Icall'd thee by fond names of love, : The island riots to its fate, 
yunish- Names that were wont to charm thine ear; While flies Destruction past. 
riod of Bat nought the ear of Death could move, It shakes and totters, and is gone, 
lone of And heedless fell each burning tear. While roll the waves in darkness on, 
h him, Swept by the earthquake’s blast— 
idship, Tears fell in streams upon thy brow, In one short night its pride laid low, 
n; the As my pale lips to thine were press’d; | By the Almighiy’s awful blow. 
rough But, ah! those lava showers re now 
men | No power to break thy marble rest. England and America. 
the re- Within the coffin’s narrow bound BY WASHINGTON BROWN. 
cmore Thy cold remains too soon were laid ; - 
ravate Ah! worse than death, was the harsh sound | Wr are one race, though severed by the sea! 
th had The closing of that coffin made. One spirit animates us greatly strong < 
nortal | One pulse throbs in our veins, we breathe one 
ning Why did I live beyond that hour song; , 
e pre- When “ all the life of life is fled 1” | And both look forward into years to be 
rburg Existence, fearful is thy power, ‘In the firm bonds of kindred amity. 
f, and Who lingerest still, when hope is dead. | Hampden and Washington both spake one tongue, 
ssions | Fathers of Freedom, and to both belang 
* SON, These more than kings of all the wisely free. 
ardon _Inthe pure heart of a girl loving for the first) Anger there was most fierce—und mutual blame ; 
al, by time, love is far more ecstatic than in man,| And most unnatural strife—but these are gone: 
| then inasmuch as it is unfevered by desire—love then Unfilial bickerings, and paternal shame : 


and there makes the only state of human ex-, At which good angels wept, sad looking on. 


f s0 ; is 
nt of istence which is at once capable of calmuess and In government we differ, and in name— 
ins of ransport ! ‘In freedom, hopes, and heart, we yet are one! 
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ORIGINAL. 


The Skeleton Hulk. 


BY ROBERT HAMILTON, 
Author of The Sea Nymph’s Wake, &c. 


Tuenre is a legend of the Northern seas, similar 
to that of the Flying Dutchman. That a bark 
for the crimes of its Captain, was doomed to des- 
truction, and that the hulk with the skeleton of its 
uniappy voyagers are to this day occasionally 
seen, but whenever too nearly approached they 
are immediately obscured from view by a thick 
vapour which rises from the ocean. 

The sun had sprung from ocean's cave, 

And morning’s smile was on the wave, 

The gallaut bark, before the breeze 

Swept proudly, through the foamy seas, 

Home and its spots of sunny light 

Flashed joyous on the fancy’s sight 

The grasp of friend. ‘The matron’s prayer 

For husband once again to share, 

The happy home of wedded bliss. 

The lover’s sigh—the burning kiss 

When lip to lip in fervor meet, 

And whispers own the impress sweet. 

Oh, happy moments who could e’er | 

Believe the demon death was there— 

That o’er that doom devoted bark, 

Hung desolation, wild and dark— 

That joy would perish, but triumph care— 

And hope would yie!d to fel} despair! 

Now noon had come, and in the sky | 

White clouds in circling glory wheeled ; 

And unseen zephyrs breathed their sigh, 

And ocean’s voice in murmurs pealed 

Far in the wake, whose gurgling spray 

Flash'd hues like Afric’s richest mine, 

The sea fow! winged in joyous play, 

And basked him in the bright sunshine. 


| 
Oh, God! the heart is more imprest | 
With thee on sea, than on earth's breast, 
When all around is boundless space, | 
And earth prints not one single trace, 
Oft to the depths of holy blue, 

The weary eye turns up to view, 

Some cloudlet on its wandering way— 
That in soft distance dies away— 

Or when the maiden orb of night, 
Bursts from her cloud pavilion, bright! 
And waving o’er the silver sea 

Her looks of beauteous brilliancy— 
When buds of sapphire ope their bloom 
The sky’s dark bosom to illume, 

And fairy fingers gently sweep 

The chords of music on the deep. 

Oh! then the heart with love divine, 
Breathes offerings at devotion’s shrine ! 
From the horizon's verge afar, 

A cloud rolled up its sable car 

And waxing wide o’er noon’s bright face, 
The glow of glory did efface, 

The silken gales to whirlwinds turned, 

The heart of ocean fiercely burned, 

The sportful waves now swollen in might, 
Shook their hoary Jocks in angry fight 

The tears of heaven to streams did swell, 


= — : - 


And mingled with the rearing hell, 

Vivid and swift the light-wings ray, 
Swept through the gloomy realms of day, 
And rattling in his cloud bound car, 

The thunder God cheered on the war. 


Poor bark! how soon thy gallant form, 
Yields to the devastating storm, 

Whiere are thy sails !—thy cordage where? 
Thy stately masts 7—thy pennons fair ? 

A trimnless hulk alone roll ye, 

In the deep trough of yawning sea— 

The screams of terror wildly rise 

Mixed with the howlings of the skies, 

And wild despair bis scorpion crest 
Stamps— on each death devoted breast. 


Yet when the storm, to stillness died, 


W ould hope’s sweet sunbeam pierce the gloom 


When calm soft breezes mildly sighed, 
Forgotten was death’s hovering doom, 
The smile would sun the sallow cheek, 
And joy would light the sunken eye ; 

And tongues of home would blithely speak, 
Aud bloom would Fancy’s imag’ry 
Within the sick and drooping heart, 

Like some sweet flower, on barren plain, 
That its rich beauty doth impart 
To cheer the eye of listless pain— 

And oft the signal would they raise, 

To catch the glance of distant bark, 

But dreary nights and sorrowing days, 
Passed on—till not one cheering spark 
Was left in breast of mortal there— 

But flashed the flame of fierce despair, 
While madness with his haggard train, 
Drove reason from the victim's brain, 
The fragile maid of beauty bright— 
Was shrouded in death’s pall of night, 
And oh! most piteous sight, to see 
The helpless form of infancy, 

The cherub babe as it did cling 
And tried to drain the parent spring, 

But sealed were naiure’s founts of dew,— 
Its once red cheek—its eyes of blue, 
Now showed that death’s destructive dart 
Was rankling in its little heart, 

A piteous wail—a balmy sigh, 

Told that its soul was fled on high, 

As on the breast that gave it birth, 

It sunk again to lifeless earth. 

Onward and onward went the bark, 
Through sunshine, night, and tempest dark, 
Mailed with the shells of ocean’s cave 
It gleamed like mail of warrior brave, 
The sea bird screamed, on fluttering wing, 
And trembling shunned the horrid thing— 
And ever thus, as legends tell, 

Through Northern seas, by magic spell, 
The fated hulk, holds on its way, 
The home of death, and wild dismay.— 

And oft as satlor’s wistful eye— 

Chances the fated hulk to spy 

He hails it with a welcome sound— 

Sut swift as thought, away "twill bound— 
While rising from the realms of deep 
Around its form, shroud doth creep 
Till lost to sight—"Tis thus that bark 
Hlulds on its course of horror dark! 
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The Three Spirits. , “ Directly,’ said I, filling up a third goblet. 


at? i . — ee hd 
BY G. SLOANE, ESQ. Phe horn sounded—* Ta—ra—ra ! 


f day, 7s | “* Confound it,’ said I, ‘the brandy is so hot.’ 
My uncle was a prodigious stcry-teller-—I don’t. « « Ta—ra—ra,’ said the hern again, 
ur. mean that he indulged in a propensity to fibbing— — «« You may wait,’ said I, rather waspishly, as a 
but like the Sultana of the “ Arabian Nights,” | man who was loth to leave good liquor. ys 
—™, bis brain was a reservoir of tales that seemed per-| «© Another flourish of the detestable horn. 
fectly inexhaustible. Judging of his forehead by“ The clatter of horses’ feet ou the hard ground 
where? eraniological rules, I could not fancy them to be followed, and the waiter bustling in, somewhat 
rt his invention—and yet how else could he come by. superfluously informed me that the coach had 
them ?—to the best of my knowledge he never gone. I never bore a disappotmtment better in 
read any thing but “ Carey’s Book of Roads,” for my life. Without a single remark—which, in- 
he was a prodigioustraveller. But whencesoever ; deed, would have been useless—I ordered a bowl 
%, the tales came, he wasin great requisition with us, of punch to be brought in, and fresh wood to be 
who formed the younger part of his establishment, | heaped upon the fire. There was nothing left for 
st. particularly in the long winter evenings. Like) it, but to make myself comfortable—and comfor- 
1 the Sultana already alluded to, he was sure to) table I was, never more so in my life, except for 
the gloom find a Dinarzade at his elbow, to jog his memory | the teking of that horrible Dutchman, and the 
ed, "BR when it happened to slumber. | squinting of the little goggle-eyed Saracen. 
n, Suppose us all seated round the Christmas fire;, «+I wish the fellow who made it was at the 
ek, the wood blazes, the hearth is clean swept, and, devil,’ quoth I. 
the servant retires with the tea-things. Inagreat| «Tick, tick, tick,’ repliedthe Dutchman. A 
speak, arm-chair sits my aunt, halfdozing over her knits, death-wateh couldn't have been half so unplea- 
ting; on the opposite side is my uncle, his little) sant. 
bright eyes twinkling with good humor and pene-| “+ Tick, tick, tick—roll, roll, roll.’ 
jain, tration; and around is a formidable array of us,! “There was something ominous in the sound ; 
his seven nephews and nieces, a handsome lega-| and as the wind howled about the chimneys, and 
cy, as he used to say, from his deceased brother. the hail pattered against the windows, I began to 
According to his usual wont at this part of the | feel first odd—then cold—then alarmed : for the 
evening, the pipe was in my uncle’s mouth ; this,} more I listened the more singular was the ‘tick, 
asit was a custom, I was never disposed to find ‘tick,’ of the Dutchman. It was evident the clock 


k fault with ; but when, as on the present occasion,| was talking*to me, and I really thought [ began to 
he indulged in a second pipe, | must honestly own| understand his language. In the midst of my 
. © . I : . y . . © 5 ™ 
it encroached not a little on my patience. But) terror a whimsical thought came over me, and I 


ig there was no help for it; to all our entreaties, not| couldn't help holding up the punch-bow] to Mein- 
to say grumblings, was a laugh of those little| heer, and exclaiming— You must be thirsty after 

bright ayes, and a “puff! puff!” till he fairly | so much talking ; suppose you drink 1’ 
t puffed out pipe the second. |} “At this moment, there was a fierce gust of 
“And now,” said my uncle, “Tam ready for| wind that seemed to shake the house to its very 
you. I'll tell you a true story—as true as if it| foundation, and the spirit of the elock—for there 
were in print—and it happined to myself.” )certainly was a spirit in it—groaned heavily, 
“Tell !—tell !—tell!” cried the seven younger | ‘ Tick, tick, tick’—and the Saracen rolled his eyes 
— voices in chorus. as if he were mad. But the dead pause that 
“ Will !—will !—will !” responded my uncle. | followed was still more awful, and the voice of 
tart And thus he began: the clock in the silence sounded yet more solemn- 


“[ was travelling to Southampton by the mail.| ly. Ona sudden the ticking ceased, and the eyes 
The ground was covered with snow, the wind | stood still; a loud whizzing of wheels followed, 
blew a hurricane, and the night was so intensely | and in the next moment the clock fell to the ground 
cold, that when the coach stopped at Alton, where | and was shivered to pieces like so much glass. 
they allowed a few minutes’ space for refresh-| Amidst the shower of flying atoms up started 
ment, my limbs were almost frozen. You may | three strange beings, that, like the beasts in the 
dark, easily suppose I was glad to find myself before a Apocalypse, set language at defiance. The first 
| good fire, and a well-spread table. Yet there was| was an indefinable compound of the eagle and the 

not much to beast of in the room either; it was a| human being. The second had the appearance 
‘ing, low, old-fashioned place, with a well-sanded flodr, | of a man of gigantic stature, with a lofty brow, 

and in one corner was that horror of horrors, to| upon which sat determination, while the muscles 
my fancy—a Dutch clock. Idon’t know why, | of his chest and arms swelled with restless energy. 
but I never could abide this compound of brass | The third wore the form of Venus, as poets have 
and weod—and the present fellow was particular-| described ber when she rose from the foam of the 
ly disagreeable to me. Above the dial-plate was | sea. ; 
a litle figure of a Saracen, with huge goggling| ‘** Iam the Past,’ said, or rather screamed the 
eyes, that rolled to and fro by the action of the eagle figure, and his eyes glistened, and his talons 
Watch-work within; what’s worse, he squinted | shot out from their covering, as if about to stoop 
most abominably. For all that, I didn’t neglect, and seize me. ‘I am the Pasv; how hast thou 
my supper ; on the contrary, I was busily employ: | used me?’ 
ed discussing a second rummer of hot brandy and| “* I am the Present,’ said the second figure, 


water, when the guard came in with his usual—j{ sternly. ‘Use me wisely, treat me kindly, and 
‘ Ready, Sir.’ thou shalt have no need to fear the beak and talons 
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of my brother. Look, the world is full of briars;) guilty thing, the planets stood still, and the af. 
take this axe, and hew thyself a way through | frighted earth was motionless. Atthe second, the 
them. The earth is stern and niggard; take this) grave yielded up its dead, and in the air was a 
spade, and compe! her bounty.’ | sound of wailing and lamentation, and the shrieks 

“*Tam the Furure,’ said the third spirit, in a) of millions who dreaded to meet the last account, 
tone so sweet and musical, that, while I listened,| A third time the trumpet sounded, and—-whirr 
all fear departed from me, and the heart within me | whirr, whirr—my old friend the Dutchman struek 
kindled. ‘Follow me,’ continued the beautiful) seven, and the Saracen squinted, as I thought 
spirit, ‘and [ willlead you to the Islands of the very significantly uponme. ‘The trumpet was the 
Blest; see, how calmly the waters glide; feel how | horn of the early coach, which awoke me just in 
softly the winds blow; follow me, poor creature} time toresume my journey, that had been delayed 
of clay, and be happy.’ | by the punch-bowl. ; 

“And I did follow her—who could have re-! * Children—never forget ‘The Three Spirits.” 
sisted the fascination of that voice? Strange to) 
say, the storm had passed off, and a warm summer, 
moon was glowing upon the midnight waters. In Ad Mortuam! 
the next moment, we were in her little skiff, with 
the light breeze filling our sails, and the sea spark- 
ling about us. She stood at the bows chanting a\ 
melody of more than mortal sweetness; and as | 
the sound touched the waters, the dolphins gather- | 
ed around us as of old at the music of Arion. 1) 
was unutterably happy; the world with its cold | 
realities was nothing now to me; I thought not of | 
it: L thought not of them; my whole soul was) 
given upto the Syren whose song, while it relaxed 
the muscles, filled my heart with an unknown | 
pleasure. Oh, that this voyage could have ended 
but with life itself! butin the midst of my languid 
enjoyment, the clouds gathered, the thunder roll- 
ed, the wave rose, and the winds burst from their | 
caverns in the distant north. It was a fearful | 
hurricane. At the first threat of the angry ele- 
ments, the beautiful spirit spread her wings and 
vanished with a lamentable cry. In the next mo- 
ment I found myself struggling with the furious 
billows, which, rising mountains high, flung me on 
the point of a sharp rock, standing out like a soli- 
tary light-house in the middle of the pathless 
ocean. There Ilay upon the crag, beaten by the 
winds and rain, and unableto movealimb. Then 
came a fearful rushing of winds, and the eagle 
spirit fell upon me with his cruel talons and struck 
his beak into my side. 1 was, as Prometheus of 
old, nailed to a rock, and condemned to be the 
everlasting prey of the bird of Jove. I could not 
die; his thirst exhausted net the current in my 
veins; his hunger still found a liver to feed upon. 
Night went, and the day came, but still 1t was the 
same—and again the stars rose, and still his claws 
were in my flesh, and his beak was at my heart. 
There was no respite—none—none—none. The 
moon grew old, and again young, as if she had 
renewed her youth in the magic kettle of the Col- 
chian witch—yet still I writhed upon my rock. 
The summer solstice brought its scorching sun, 
the winter solstice came on the wings of the 
tempest—yet still I writhed upon my rock. Cemets 
passed away and returned in their path of centu- 
ries—yet still I writhed upon my rock. The| Liverpool, October, 1836. 
earth itself grew old, and brought forth shrubs | rr 
instead of oaks; the milk of her teeming bosom-—| * “In my Father’s house are many mansions. 
the springs and rivers—that should have fed the | 
green leaf and the fruit, had dried up—yet still I) 
writhed upon my rock! | Be faithful. Let your own examples ever be 

“ At last the trumpet sounded to call the dead| pure as the mountain snow. Train your sons 
and the living before the throne of judgment, At| and daughters to in ove: ce and virtue: and many 
the first summons the ecean shrunk back like a/ will rise up and call you blessed. 
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BY R. SHELTON MACKENZIE, LL D. 

Ere Sin could blight or Sorrow fade 

Death came with kindly care, 
The opening bud to Heaven conveyed 

And bade it blessom there.—Coleridge. 
Like the golden light that dieth 

On the twilight breast of Even, 
Thy angel spirit flieth 

Back to its home in Heaven. 
As the streamlet onward glideth. 

To the ocean of its rest, 
Yo thou, to where resideth 

Each sinless one and blest. 


Though the sun of Hope deelineth, 
Which brightly beamed for thee, 
The star of Memory shineth 
O’er sorrow’s troubled sea: 
We are sadly, sadly weeping 
In the home thy feet have trod, 
Yet we jey that thou art sleeping, 
In the mansion of thy God.” 


Though fancy now entwineth 
No garland round thy head, 
And the stricken spirit pineth 
O’er thy cold and narrow bed— 
Yet, tis well that thou wert taken 
In the morning of thy years, 
That thy fawn-like eyes wil! waken 
Where there never can be tears. 


Though our wounded hearts be swelling 
With a deep, deep grief for thee, 
In their gloom may yet be welling 
Joy's fountain fresh and free. 
Then will come a happy greeting, 
When life's pilgrimage is o’er, 
The child and parents meeting, 
Where they never may part more! 
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ORIGINAL. 


Vezid; 


OR, THE MAGIC PURSE. 


A PERSIAN TALE, 


To the Editor of the Ladies Companion : 

Sir—I passed the summer of 1834 in Schiraz, 
the Athens of Persia. The heat was intense— 
and one night, oppressed by the temperature, tor- 
mented by fleas, and by the little white gnat 
which is so common in that country, I found my- 
self unable to sleep, and in order to woo “ kind 
Nature’s sweet restorer,”’ I ascended to the flat- 
roof of the house, and passed the night in walking. 
Gulzara, my young Persian attendant follow- 
ed me, and proposed to relate a Persian tale, 
which might lull me to repose, or entertain the 
weary hours until morning. I consented, and she 
related the following tale. It does not rank with 
those romances of Schenezerade, or those of Mo- 
radbak, but it may amuse some of your readers, 
and I have taxed my memory to remember it. I 
could not retain the language and style of the 
Persian girl; but have followed her as nearly as 
possible. 


Throughout the whole kingdom of Persia, there 
was not a happier, or more contented man, than 
Yezid, the son of Abreddin. All his wants were 
gratified, and sorrow had ever been a stranger to 
his dwelling. He resided in a charming little 
cottage in a retired valley of the province of Kan- 
dahar, which then belonged to Persia. His fami- 
ly consisted of his young wife Zelida, one child, 
and an aged mother. He was possessed of sufli- 
cient employment to preserve him from that list- 
lessness ever attendant on idleness. The rose of 
happiness sat on his cheek, and the smile of con- 
teniment never left his lip. But ah! this was not 
to last. Yezid remained not long a solitary in- 
stance of man acquiescent in his Jot. His uncle 
died, leaving him a cottage and some land, in the 
province of Mecran; and, although he and his 
family had been satisfied with their dwelling, yet 
the new house was larger and handsomer, and 
there was more land attached to it, which circum- 
stances they idly supposed would add to their 
felicity, and accordingly removed thither. Alas! 
is quiet and contentment incompatible with the 
nature of man? Will he never lend his ear to 
the lessons of wisdom, who would teach him to 
remain where he is happy, and to seek no change 
while he is free from care. 

The new home of Yezid and his family was 
near an old summer palace belonging to the Sul- 
tan; and being a richer, and consequently an 
idler man than before, he amused some of his 
leisure hours in wandering through the delapida- 
ted, but still magnificent apartments, or talking to 
Morad, the old man in whose charge it was left. 

Morad was well skilled in the art of story-tel- 
ling, and had on this account, found much favor 
at court in his youth. His head was well-stocked 
with legendary lore: and that he had no longer 
an admiring audience, had been a source of great 
regret to him. Now, however, that Yezid was 
come, he discovered with delight he had a new 


auditor to listen to his tales of the times of old, 
Yezid was enchanted with the palace, whose 
| splendor was unequalled by any thing he had ever 
| before beheld, and passed half his time there, 
juntil at last it became his chief delight to ramble 
} : - . 
over those gilded halls and gardens of perfume, 
and to listen to tales of the glorious days, when 
the old Sultan held his court in this now silentand 
neglected pile. 
Yezid knew not the danger of the position in 

which he was placed, for it is not in man’s na- 
ture to gaze continually on that which excites all 
his admiration and wonder, without arousing the 
‘desire to appropriate it as hisown. Yezid had 
lived in quiet simplicity in his lonely valley, where 
the noise of the world was never heard, and the 
brilliancy of courts never seen; consequently the 
images of luxury and grandeur, with which his 
imagination was now filled, made a stronger im- 
pression upon his mind. His relish for the excite- 
| ment which Morad’s narrations cansed, grew 
more and more, until it stirred within him the 
spark of ambition, that thirst fur worldly great- 
ness and distinction, which, for want of stimulus 
to bring it into existence, had so long lain dor- 
mant. He would spend hours reclining on the 
embroidered, although faded cushions, which 
covered the divans, revolving the events which 
'Morad had narrated, while scenes of feasting, and 
grandeur, and war, would rush over his soul, 
until he almost fancied himself an actor in the 
glorious pageant. 

| Atlength he became gloomy and discontented, 
ihe no longer looked on his home or late enjoy- 
ments with a sentiment of pleasure, Sighing af- 
ter that which he had imagined would inerease 
his happiness, he neglected all that had formed it 
‘before. His wife, Zelida, grew uneasy at his 
/evident disquietude and long absence from 
‘home, but could extract nothing from him which 
| might explain his altered mien. One day, urged 
by the increased gloom of Yezid, she determined 
ito follow him when he sallied out for his daily 
stroll. 

Zelida traced her husband to his favorite retreat, 
the Marble Saloon. Morad had just been rela- 
ting the celebrated “ History of Fortunatus,” who 
was possessed of a magical purse, which was no 
sooner emptied than it became again full of gold. 
This had aroused the train of thought in which he 
was now plunged, and when Zelida entered he 
was muttering to himself, and she approached 
him unobserved. 

“ Alas!” he exclaimed, “how unjustly the 
goods of this world are distributed! All this 
wealth, and these broad lands around me, are but 
a mite in the boundless possessions of one man, 
while [have scarcely enough to keep myself and 
family alive. Ah! how my heart would bound 
with rapture were I but possessed of riches! Oh! 
‘that I could call this noble palace mine own, and 
as it were in former days—that I could see this 
beautiful range of saloons filled with trembling 
slaves, and kneeling warriors. If my name were 
but sounded over the world as the greatest and 
richest man in Persia, I would die happy.” 

“My Yezid!” cried the astonished Zelida; 
« what dost thou wish?—art thou not happy? 
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Riches and grandear have cares and temptations ‘In the name of all mankind,” said Yezid, «] 
thou knowest not of. Hast thou not all thou thank thee—fer the world will be benefited by thy 
couldst desire ?—a loving wife, and dutiful chil- gift. [will be the parent of the poor and the nee. 
dren — beloved friends— numerous flocks and dy—the patron of the arts—the founder of scienti. 
herds.” fic institutions——” 

“ Alas, Zelida!”’ said the unhappy Yezid, “my “TI know all thou wouldst promise,” said the 
friends are not nobles and warriors, and iny cot-, gemus; “ for T have heard such vows before, I 
tage is sinall. Tam unknown toany butthe hum-| will return inten years from this day, and see if 
ble sons of labor. I wish to go forth to the world,” thou hast fulfilled thy promises. Farewell.” 
he exclaimed, starting up. “I would have my The earth trembled beneath their feet, darkness 
name to be beard by the great men of the earth! fell over them, and perfume and music were 
I cannot, and will not spend my days among | aroundthem. The genius disappeared, and Ye- 
flocks and lowly shepherds! But, alas! I am zid felt he grasped the Magic Purse in his hand, 
poor,” he said, sinking down in despondency. Yezid and his family, with Morad set out for the 
« Oh, that I had but the Magic Purse of Fortuna- Capital—the road, as he fondly thought, to Fame 
tus, and [should be happy. All the temptations, and Happiness. Yezid’s joy knew no bounds; he 
all the cares of riches I would endure, were wealth was possessed of wealth greater than any earthly 


but mine.” king could boast, and his exultation broke forth in 
Zelida gazed upon her husband in sorrowful | extravagant gestures and exclamations. 
silence, but at last, hoping her voice might still “ What shall I do first ?” he said: “* how shail 


the jarring passions at work within him, she said: , dispose of my wealth to the most advantage. But, 
“ Alas! Yezid, thou knowest not what thou hast | how now, Zelida? Methinks thou lookest more 
wished. How many of those Morad has told us| like one who has suddenly losta treasure, than as 
of, have tried grandeur, and have not found hap-| if thou hadst just gained one. Why artthou so 
piness. How many of the great of the earth | silent and pensive ?” 
suffer violent deaths, and are continually involved “ What are riches to me ?” said Zelida, sighing, 
in a war of pride, envy, and other evil passions; ‘I have always been happy—l have never had a 
while we, in our humble retirement, hear but the wish beyond my own lot—I am leaving my home 
echo of the storm, and congratulate ourselves on | and my friends to reside among strangers.” 
sheltering rocks of poverty and obscurity.” “ Those strangers will be nobles, and will not 
“Thear thy words, Zelida, but they enter not | thatgive thee pleasure ?” 
into my heart. Oh,that one of those good Genii « What shall we do among princes and courts? 
would visit me, whom Morad describes. If there) They will despise our simple manners and ob- 
are any now roaming the earth and listening to| secure birth.” 
me,” cried Yezid, madly, “ Prophet! Genius! “They will not know my birth,” Yezid an- 
Dervish! hear the cry of your worshipper—aye, | swered, with sharpness, * I shall not long remain 
even the powers of evil [would invoke. Son of at court,as I shall demand a place in the army, 
Eblis! [call on thee—Iadjure ye all, ye superna-| where the humblest may earn and command dis- 
tural powers. Appear! If ye have ever visited | tinction.” 
earth, come now at my call !” « The army!” said Zelida, throwing her arms, 
A dead silence reigned over the dreary halls.) round her husband's neck. “ Yezid, we have 
The pale Zelida stood as if frozen to marble, ga-| never been separated—and wilt thou leave me 
zing inawe and horror on her frantic husband: now—alone, and among strangers? Oh, that 
while he, his wild adjuration over, remained with | fatal purse!” . 
outstretched arms, gazing down the long vista of “Nay, do not weep, Zelida, I shall only leave 
dimly lighted saloons, as if waiting the appear-| thee to gain renown, and will not the glory of thy 
ance of some one of those awful beings he had | husband be thy glory? I will first build a magni- 
just invoked. What does he see? A soft light) ficent palace, more splendid than any Sultan of 
glimmers in the darkness and then is gone. Soft) the East can boast; thou shalt be obeyed in every 
music is wafted on the air, and floats above their’ wish by obsequious slaves, and thine attire shall 
heads. Can it indeed be ?—he gazes again—yes, | be silks. and jewels. Wil! that not content thee e 
there itis again. A dim mysterious form is gli-| Zelida was silenced, but not convinced. She 
ding up through those vast and shadowy halls, and forbore to urge the subject farther; but sighed as 
at last remains stationary. They cannot desery she thought neither palaces, nor jewels, could ever 
its form, as it stands in the twilight shade; but a compensate her for her husband’s absence. 
low and inelodious voice reaches their ears, When Yezid arrived at Ispahan he followed the 
“Yezid, Lcome. What wishest thou! Speak.” advice of Morad, by purchasing immediately a 
The trembling Zelida prostrated herself before splendid palace, which was then fortunately emp- 
the dread and shadowy being, while Yezid gazed ty. This he furnished in the most sumptuous 
steadily and boldly at the spirit he had conjured; manner, until the extraordinary magnificence 
before him. with which he was surrounded attracted general 
“ Whoever, whatever thou art, I thank thee!” attention. The wealthy Egyptian nobleman ex- 
hecried. ‘“ Thou hast heard my call, and know- | cited at last the notice of the courtiers, and by the 
est my desire. Give me, great being, the Magic, | persuations of Morad, to whom many were known, 
exhaustless Purse, and Iam thy slave for ever?” several of them condescended to invite him to 
The genius sighed. “ I wish thou hadst asked their mansions. Yezid lavished on all the most 
a wiser gift; but | am commanded to give thee all costly presents, and distributed around him such 
thou askest.” ‘an extraordinary profusion of gold, that he soon 
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found himself surrounded by a crowd of the no- her and his children. When he did appear in 
blest of Ispahan, eager to participate inthe golden public, Yezid was surprised to find his friends 
shower. While Yezid roved through his gorge- growing cool, and that he was no longer surroun- 
ous saloons, and gazed on his crowds of attentive ded by a crowd of adulators. His dress, which 
slaves, or sat at the tables of Emirs and grandees, lad formerly been so admired, now seemed to 
it required all his self-command to prevent him- displease every one. One would laugh at the un- 
self from showing the rapturous joy and exulta- fashionable manner in which he wore his turban. 
tion which was throbbing in his veins. Surroun- While another would criticise the set of his Caff- 
ded as he was by slaves and strangers he was tan. Inquiries now became more frequent about 
ever on the watch, lest he departed from thatdig- Egypt and his former life ; so that poor Yezid 
nified gravity which Morad had enjoined him to | often found it as difficult to conceal his chagrin, 
assume. jas he had once been to hide his joy. 

Zelida, on the contrary, was continually tasking | One day he received an invitation to a grand 
herself to assume that joy and gaiety which she | entertainment to be given by the Emir, Melemet 
could not feel, but which her husband expected |Geleddin. He at first refused, but changing his 
her to show. Her happiness had ever been in determination, he dressed himself in his richest 
the enjoyment of the society of her husband and ) robes, and loaded his slaves with presents for the 
children, and this she was in a measure obliged | Emir's family, determined again to bring around 
tu forego. Yezid’s time was completely occupied | him that crowd of obsequious friends and flatter- 
in giving, or attending entertainments, and she | ers, which had now become so necessary to him. 
scarcely saw him. Sometimes, having a leisure | When Yezid entered the Emir’s saloon, he was 
hour, he would send for her to attend him, at one | surprised to see every one avoid him, and on 
of the gilded Kiosks which adorned his extensive | which side he turned, nothing but contemptuous 
gardens; and there, sipping Sherbet or Casso-/and frowning looks met his view. Yezid saw 
nade, would watch with her the day decline, and | something unusual had occurred in relation to 
the rise of the evening star. Then Zelida was | himself: he trembled, but, assuming an easy air, 
happy, but with a troubled happiness, as she lis- | he approached Galid Motallem, one whohad been 
teved to the wild ambitious schemes of her still | his most intimate friend, and on whom he had 
unsatished husband. Often while roving the |Javished the most favors; he laid his hand ou 
large, and to her, dreary saloons, did Zelida wish | Motallem’s arm, on the poiut of speaking, when 
for her snug little cottage in Mecran, wheré she | his friend sprang aside and threw Yezid’s arm 
might romp with children unchecked by the eyes | violently from him, exclaiming—* Touch me not, 
of @ gtoup of attendants, or by the fear of disar-|thou base peasant!” Yezid started back—he 
ranging the fine dresses with which they were | saw all was discovered—fear and shame blanch- 
alhencumbered. fed his cheek ; and with his head sunk on his 

To the surprise-of Yezid, as the novelty of his\ breast he remained motionless. It was but for a 
situation wore off, the exquisite zest also faded; “moment ; Yezid’s was a bold and ready spirit— 
and he at last was forced to admit, he did not de- jand, making a strong effort for calmness, he strode 
rive half the pleasure from the society of the Per- through the saloon, making his salams to the ac- 
sian nobles who thronged his palace, as he re- ‘quaintances he recognised. 
membered to have felt when among his former The blood of the haughty and highborn Motal- 
friends. When in their presence he felt a re-| lem boiled within him, and calling to the slaves, 
straint which was extremely annoying to him. | he exclaimed : 

By the help of *Morad, and his own boldness and | “ Thrust forth the imposter into the street. 
tact, he had hitherto escaped committing any gla-| Away, wretch! nor dare to sully the saloon of 
ring absurdity; but he was in continual fear, lest |these noble lords with thy base presence more ! 
he should be guilty of some offence against eti- | Thank Alla, the punishinent for thy daring imnpo- 
quette, or forget some of the lessons which Morad | sition is not death!” 

had given him in regard to his conduct and man- Yezid drew his cimeter, but it was wrested from 
ners. The persons who: he now lived among, | him, and the slaves, not content with turning him 
conversed continually on subjects of which he from the palace, drove him before them with 
knew nothing ; and if they played at chess, fe- | shouts and imprecations, until he was quite out of 
beukian, or other courtly games, he was forced to | town—there, giving him a sound beating, bade 
remain a spectator. All these things conspired to him go and tend his sheep again. 

make Yezid uneasy. What most contributed to ‘Then it was, that all the black passions which 
his disquiet was the fear of detection ; for he well ever tormented a poor mortal, sprang up in Ye- 
knew if those haughty nobles suspected he was zid's breast. . He would have killed himself, 
buta poor shepherd of Kandahar, his life would could he have procured any instrument, He 
be a forfeit to his imposture. threw himself down on the ground, foaming with 

His purse, also was a great care to him, for he rave; he uttered the most tremendous curses— 
consumed half his time in giving out those vast | vowing he would never rest, night nor day, until 
sums which he expended every day. Weary of he lad satisfied his revenge by pouring destruc- 
taking out money from the Magic Purse, and tion on the city and all its inhabitants, A little 
thinking his friends must be by this time suffi- calmed by this ebullition of rage, Yezid purchased 
ciently convinced of his love for them, Yezid now from a hut near by, a disguise, under the shelter of 
gradually ceased giving money and presents so which he returned to the city, and sought his wife. 
lavishly ; he also gave fewer entertainments, and After relating all that had passed, he advised her 
spent morc time in the apartments of Zelida, with | to retire, with her family and Merad, to a palace 
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which he had built near their former home, where ; shrine of his ambition and revenge, but he had 
he would transmit her funds for her support. gone too far to recede, his soldiers were the refuge 
“And art thou not going with us?” asked the of the land, and now that they were collected 


weeping Zelida. 
“ No, no, Zelida—my path leads another way—” 
* Where art thou going, Yezid? Come with us. 


Believe me, in the society of thy family thou will | 


find again, that happiness theu hast lost.” 

“TL seek not for happiness,” he exclaimed, while 
the remembrance of what he called his wrongs, 
flushed his face, and fired his eye. “Tis re- 


about him by thousands, Yezid had no alternative, 
but to comply with their impatient clamors to be 
led against the enemy. 

Ispahan was taken. Yezid was revenged, 
Yalid Motallem and his brother nobles bit the 
ground in their dying agony—was Y ezid satisfied? 
| Did he experience that rapturous joy he imagined 

such sights would bring him!” Alas, poor man! 


| 


venge !--revenge! Zelida, L want. This burning | his heart was torn with the bitterest remorse, and, 
craving within me, will never be satisfied until) as he gazed on the havoc around him, he cursed 
this city and its treacherous inhabitants are des- the hour ambition had entered his soul, and half 


treyed. I have gold—that all powerful engine—} determined to throw himself and his Magic Purse 
I go to collect an army, with which I will return,| into the midst of the flames. He had, however, 
and o’erwhelm this proud Ispahan, and the haughty | sorrounded himself with flatterers and sycophants, 
nobles who have dared to insult me. Yes!” he| and needy spendthrifts, whose object it was to 
cried raising his voice “They shall know me | keep up that spirit which had led him on. They 
for their conqueror. Iwill be a Bashaw—I will) saw his disquiet, and, guessing the cause crowded 
be a Sultan, aye! higher than the highestof them; around him, prostrated themselves before him, 
and they shall bite the dust beneath my feet, and! shouted his name to the skies as the bravest gene- 
rue the day they heaped, contumely and scorn on, ral, and the greatest man on the earth; had pro- 
Yezid !” ‘claimed him Sultan of Persia. Yezid stifled his 
“ Zelida gazed on him in astonishment and | remorse; the ambitious feelings he had allowed 
sorrow, as he strode up and down the saloon,| himself to cherish, once more assumed their in- 
tearing his beard and clothes, in a transport of| fluence over him, and he again imagined himself 
rage, his face crimsoued and distorted with pas-| on the road to happiness. ‘The enemy was con- 
sion. | quered, the Sultan had fled, and Yezid was master 
Zelida sighed, “Is this the calm and happy| of Ispahan. Here he builta magnificient palace, 
shepherd of Kandahar?” she thought, “ Ob,| filled it with splendid furniture, the profusion of 
wealth, what a fatal gift thou hast been—"’ With | gold and jewels with which it was adorned dazzled 
many tears, and many aclinging embrace Yezid the beholder, and seemed like the western sky, 
and Zelida parted. | when illumed by the setting sun. The people 
As Yezid travelled on, revolving plans of am-| were reduced to submission, Yezid dismisséd the 
bition and vengeance, or recurring to his last inter-| greater part of his army, and declared it 
view with his wife and children, whose tears were | intention to send for his family and spend the re- 
still upon his cheek, he cast a glance of doubt on| mainder of his days there, in virtue and peace. 
his Magic Purse, and shuddered at the great) But what right had the usurper Yezid to expect 
change it had wroughtin him. He hesitated, ke} peace. News soon came that the vanquished 
stopped, he looked back, “ Zelida,” he murmured, | Sultan had raised an army, and was advancing 
“my boys, my happy home, dol leave you all rapidly to Ispahan. Yezid hastily collected his 
for this! Why not cast this fatal gift in yonder | troops, and prepared for resistance. The people 
flowing stream, return and be at peace.” His) of Persia were in favor of their old Sultan, and 
guardian angel floated above him. The genius of | Yezid saw they looked upon him with contempt 
the purse smilingly held out his hand to receive | on account of his low birth, and he began to fear 
back the dangerous gift. “No! no!” he cried, defeat. This, Kalid the Arabian told him, might 
bounding forward, “ Vengeance! no peace until! be remedied by alliance with some neighboring 
lam revenged. On, oh, Yezid, in the path of prince. The wily Kalid, who had been advanced 
to the post of Grand Vizier, was in the pay of the 
It would be tedious to follow the ambitious; King of the Moguls, who had long been contem- 
Yezid through all his subsequent movements. It| plating the invasion of Persia. Hitherto he had 
is enough to say that, atthe end of three years, | seen no hope of preceeding, now however, he 
he reached that dazzling eminence to which he | imagined he might obtain his ends, could he ever 
had aspired. By the assistance of several power- | get Yezid in his power. He accordingly, through 
ful Arab chieftains, by his proclamations, promises | Kalid, offered friendship and assistance on con- 
and intrigues, and by the profusion with which he dition, that Yezid made his daughter Sultana. 
seattered his gold, he raised a large army, and| This Kalid urged him strongly todo. Through 
prepared tomarch upon Ispahan. Hitherto Yezid | all his career, love for his wife had burnt in a 
had been led on, by a blind and furious desire for | steady flame in the bosom of Yezid. Next to the 
vengeance and for power, and it was not until he | desire of raising himself to the throne, was the 
saw all his vast collection of soldiers around him, | wish to seat Zelida beside him, and he bad only 
and ready, to carry any murderous design into| been waiting for quiet to be restored, to send for 
execution towards which he might point them,| her and proclaim her Sultana of Persia. This 
that the enormity he was about to commit, arose | feeling must also be crushed in the all-powerful 
before him. All hus former virtue had not depart-| war of the passions, for Yezid saw his cuin was 
ed from the soul of Yezid, and he shrunk from certain without the Mogul’s assistance. 
immolating so many innocent victims to the! “ Itis not fitting,” Kalid said, “ the greatest and 








glory and revenge !” 
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mightiest Sultan of the earth, should raise an ob- 


his slave, but would not the mighty Yezid see his 
son succeed him?) [ know the haughty Persians 
well; they would more readily obey the son of 
the Princess Sultema, than the son of the obscure 
Zelida. My lord may also take the beauteous 


Zelida to his bosom—but accept the alliance, oh ! | 


mighty Sultan, and place the Princess on the 


throne.” 
Yezid saw there was no alternative, he had vol- 


untarily placed himself in that situation, and must) 


sacrifice his personal feelings to his ambition. 
The princess was sent for, and Yezid espoused 
her. 

Soon after this, Zelida and her family arrived ; 
but the watchful Arab was prepared for her arri- 
val. He had acquired an influence over Su- 
liema and the Mogul’s chiefs who came with her, 
and through them swayed Yezid to his own plans; 
but fearing Zelida might supplant the princess 
in the Sultan’s bosom, he determined she should 
never be admitied to his presence. Kalid accor- 
dingly watched for her, and when she arrived told 
her, Yezid's affections were so entirely occupied 
by his new wife, he did not wish Zelida near 
him; and it was his express order, she should re- 
turn to Mecran and live in retirement, and await 
his further orders. ‘The broken-hearted Zelida 
uttered no word of remonstrance—expressed no 
desire to act contrary to what she imagined the 
will of her still beloved Yezid, but slowly turned 
from the palace and sought herformer home. Ye- 
zid was afierwards involved in such a whirl of 
events and passions, that he could not search her 
out, if he still felt the inclination. Bebold the 
fortunate Yezid now at the height of his ambition. 
By the assistance of his powerful father-in-law, 
he was acknowledged king of Persia. His name 
was in the mouth of thousands, as the bravest 
man and the greatest king on all the earth—his 
palace and gardens were more splendid than those 
of any neighboring prince—his garments were of 
the richest stuffs, heavy with gold and jewels—his 
table was covered with the most delicious viands 
and exquisite fruits—his attendants were the song 
of nobles, and he was lulled to sleep by the sweet 
harmony of rebals, tymbals and lutes—his wife 
was more lovely than a Cashmere rose ; she was 
graceful as a waving cypress, and her dark eyes 
were suft and bright as the rays of the moon— 
thousands of slaves were ready to obey his slight- 
est bidding—was Yezid then, happy? The truth 
of history obliges ine to say—no! It is true there 
Were moments when his soul, intoxicated with 
Vanity and ambition, experienced those tremulous 
sensations which might be called pleasure, but 
not happiness. No, that calm and placid feeling 
can never be tasted by one who was grasping for 
power, and tainted with cryue. The images of 
slaughter and destruction through which he had 
passed to obtain his wishes—the remembrance of 
his peaceful home in Kandahar, of his deserted 
wife, and the murdered nobles of Ispahan, would 
rise before him ; and, stung with the recollection, 
he would endeavor to drown all self-reproach by 
plunging into the greatest excess2s. His soul at 
length beeame gloomy and ferocious, and when 

34 


the stings of conscience irritated him would heap 


scure peasant to the throne—and my lord, pardon | 


cruelties and indignities on all around him. In 

one of these angry moments, he ordered the faith- 
‘ful Kalid to be strangled ; and had not the fair 
Suliema exerted all her caresses and eloquence 
,to save him, he would have been executed. Ka- 
‘lid was pardoned; but not all thesfavors with 
which Yezid afterwards loaded him, could erase 
from his mind the remembrance of the affront, nor 
on what a slight tenure he held his life. The 

_Arab was in the confidence of Yezid, and was the 
only person who knew from what source he de- 
rived his vast wealth. ‘The Magic Purse Kalid 

/ardently coveted, and now that Yezid had broken 

all bonds of friendship and confidence between 

them, he resolved to excite a revolt and dethrone 

chim. Yezid had by his profusion won the hearts 
}of all his soldiers and nobles, and formerly Kalid 
would not have dared to tamper with them, Now, 
| however, his tyranny had disgusted the people, 
) and alieniated all hearts from him, and Kalid saw 
it was a fortunate moment for his ambitious plans. 
He soon gathered around him a band of malcon- 
tents, who were eager to dethrone Yezid and put 
the Arab in his place. Butone thing was want- 
ling—gold. The Magic Purse must first be ob- 
tained—but how, Kalid knew not, When the 
palace was built a private receptacle was formed 
for it; but as the architect had been immediately 
strangled, Kalid had no means of getting ata se- 
cret which Yezid concealed in his own breast; 
and which, he well knew, no torture could extract. 
Fortune now threw in his way a new and power- 
ful ally. Ever since Suliema had pleaded for 
Kalid, Yezid had become outrageously jealous of 
her; and caused her to be whipped sv often, that 
she now hated, as much as she once loved him. 
At the first word from Kalid she Jent herself to his 
plans, especially as he had promised to make her 
his Sultana. 

With much adroitness she extracted from Yezid 
the fact there was some mysterious source from 
which he produced such a profusion of gold ; and 
next set herself to work to induce him to permit 
her to see the place. But in vain she intreated— 
in vain she exhausted all her caresses and tears— 
the inflexible Yezid was resolved no human being 
should ever gaze upon his Magic Purse. Sulie- 
ma dyed her hair and eyebrows with surma, 
in token of sorrew; but this did not soften her 
husbend. As a last resource she fell sick; and 
‘the physician declared this bright star would be 
lost to the world, unless the uneasiness that prey- 
ed upon her mind was removed. At last, worn 
out with tears and prayers, and all the arts which 
this determined woman called to her aid, Yezid, 
who really loved aud trusted her, determined to 
satisfy her inordinate curiosity. The door which 
led to this secret depository, he told her, opened 
from his private apartments, to which she must 
repair alune at midnight, Of this she apprised 
Kalid, who, having previously with her assistange 
gained all the guards and eunuchs, concealed 
himself and a chosen band in the room before 
night. When all in the palace was quiet, Sulie- 
tha stole to the room, and Yezid, who was waiting 
shut and locked the door afier her. 

On one side of the apartment stood @ cabinet of 
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Santal wood, inlaid with ebony and gold; this he rage. “Ts this your horrid purpose? But I wil 
removed, and, lifting up the hanging of India ta- | defeat you. This purse has caused me SOrroy 
pestry, placed his finger firmly on a particular | enough, it shall not add more.” Springing tu the 


spot. A panel slid down and discovered a low | window before they could to prevent hi h 
‘ " . r uC 

and narrow passage. ‘threw the fatal purse out into the river, e€xelain, 
. , . |. . - a 

“ Behold,” said Yezid, “the entrance to all my |ing; “ Go thou to the bottom of the deep, ang 

- "—? J 


treasure—art thou not satisfied, Suliema ?”’ , never trouble mortal more !” 

“ No, no,” she said. “Show me the purse—let) ‘Then go thou after it !” cried the enraged Ka. 
me gaze upon the giftof the genius, my own Ye-; lid; and beckoning to his slaves, they seized th. 
zid, and I will never trouble thee more.” unfortunate Sultan and threw him out of the Win. 

‘« Swear then, by the heart of the Holy Prophet, ) dow into the water. 
thou wilt never reveal the secret, and I will show! When Yezid was again conscious of any thing 
thee the Magic Purse!” he found himself in a small room, while an olj 

Suliema swore the most dreadful oaths, and they | woman at his side, was busily engaged rubbing his 
entered the passage. At the end of this Yezid | hands and forehead. 


opened an iron door, and Suliema found herself in “Where am I, and what has happened ” he 
4 small room, builtin the walls of the palace. It! said, gazing wildly around the room, 

was lighted by one window, which opened to-| “ Thou art in the hut of Hussien, the fishor. 
wards the river, and which was dexterously con- | man.” 

cealed by the carving and stucco, which orna-/ ‘*And how came IJ here ?” he asked. 

mented that side of the palaee. The roomwas| “As my husband was returning late last nicht, 


filled with piles of sequins and other coins which | he heard a splash in the water ; he approached 
reached to the ceiling. Yezid touched a spring the spot, and, by the light of the moon, saw thee 
beside the window, which disclosed a cavity, from | rise and float near the boat. He took thee in his 
which he took the Magic Purse, and handed it to | beat and brought thee here, where he left thee 
Suliema. It was of taffeta, embroidered with | go for an apothecary. 
pearls, the strings were twisted gold, and the tas-| “ Reeall thy husband, good woman—I am suf. 
sels were large diamonds. | ciently recovered, and wish now to be left to x. 
“ Now, Suliema,” said Yezid, “ [ trust thou art | pose.” 
satisfied. Gaze well on it, for itis the last time.” But what repose was there for the wretched ani 
Suliema admired it vastly—held it before her, | fallen Yezid? He threw himself back in the bed 
and danced about the room, and filled her hands | and gave way to an excess of rage and grief, 
with gold to conceal the agitation which she felt. | While busily revolving plans for his future pro- 
She loaded Yezid with caresses for his goodness | ceeding, a loud voice at his side exclaimed, 
in showing it to her, and returning it bade him re- “ Hail to the royal Yezid! Methinks this is bx 
place it, as she was now completely satisfied.|a poor place for the magnificent Sultan of Pe- 
While Yezid was secreting his treasure, the Prin- | sia.” 
cess passed gently out the iron door aud through | Yezid started up, and perceived before him the 
the passage, when Kalid and his men rushed in | shadowy form of the Genius who had given hin 
and seized the unfortunate Sultan. It was all so/the Magic Purse. With a groan of anguish be 
sudden, that Yezid was almost stunned with asto- ‘threw himself back on his pillow and covered his 
nishment; but soon perceived his Suliema had | face with his cafflan. 
Jeagued with his betrayers, and he was the vic-| The genius continued. “Thou hast now pos 
tim of a shameful conspiracy. Boiling with rage | sessed the purse ten years, and I have eome,a- 
he struggled in vain to free himself from their | cording to my promise, to see what use thou hast 


grasp. made of it. Hast thou been as happy as thou 
“ Perfidious wretches !” he exclaimed ; ‘is this | didst anticipate ?” 
my return for all the bounties and munificent gifts | « Alas! no,” sighed poor Yezid. 


Ihave lavished upon you? Kalid, have Traised|  « But thou hast contributed to the good of others, 
thee to be a Sultan’s vizier, to meet with this in- | and there is satisfaction in that. Thou hast dovbt- 
gratitude? Suliema, has my faithful love merited | less rendered thy wife and relations as happy as 
this? Oh! Zelida, thou wouldst have been true | laid in thy power ?” 
to me.” | «& No,” groaned the repentant Yezid. “1D have 
Kalid and his band cared little for his intreaties, | made them miserable, I fear, by my neglect.” 
but were busily debating whether they should) «© At least,” said the genius, “ thou hast expen 
condemn him to imprisonment or death, ded great suins in charity—thou hast founded no 
« Kill me at once,” cried Yezid. “Keep me no! ble institutions—ereated public buildings—litere 
longer in torment, for my life is hateful to me,” | ture and the arts have Hourished under thee. 
and throwing himself down on a heap of gold— Yezid’s only answer was sighs and tears. 
that gold which he had so coveted, and which had; = « What!” eried the genius, “ thou hast not been 
proved his destruction—he gloomily awaited his | happy thyself, and thou hast not made others hap- 
sentence. ‘py? How then has thy purse benefitted thee or 
“Death is a fate too good for thee, monster of the world? {hope thon art now convinced that 
tyranny,” said the Arab; “thou shalt remain here | happiness does not consist in riches; but that it's 
a prisoner for life, and amuse thyself with filling as often found in the shepheid’s but, as in the 
bags with gold for me, as it would be too tiresome }Sultan’s palace. I trust thou art now sufficiently 
atask for me, the sovereign lord of Persia.” aware of thy folly in wishing for the Magic Purse, 
“ Wretch!” cried Yezid, springing up with! which has been the means of so much crime and 
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misery, and I will return with it to the Genius in, do well. Hussien was now relating the adven- 


hee. pong 
whose charge it remains. ; she 
« What!—thou hast foand it again ?” cried Ye- 


zid eagerly, starting up. 


, ture of last night. 


‘Ttis strange,” said the new comer. ‘ Who 
anhe be? Let us go out and question him.” 


c 
« Yes,” said the genius, stopping and gazing | Yeazid had already framed a story, and now told 


§xedly at him > ** what is that to thee ?” 


ithem he was one of the lords of the palace, who 


Would any one believe that the insatiate Yezid | had offended Yezid in some trifling matter, and 


was about to ask for it again ?—that visions of re- | 
venge on Kalid, or at least a moderate fortune for 

himself, floated through his brain. But the pene- 

trating eye of the genius disconcerted him, and he 
cast his eyes down, while the blush 6f shame | 
jyed his cheek. The brow of the genius grew 
dark. 

“How!” he cried, with indignation, “dost 
thou wish itagain? Wouldst thou go over those 
scenes of crime and vexation, through which thou 
hast just passed = 

«| would not lead such a life again,” said Yezid 
«Task but the means of putting the wicked Kalid 
and Suliema to a deserved death, reserve a suffi- 
ciency for myself, and living by the light of my 
experience, will avoid the rocks on which I was 
wrecked before.” 

The fire of anger and contempt flashed from 
the eyes of the genius. “ Oh, man! man!” he 
said, “will the lessons of misfortune and experi- 
ence never reach thy ears? Will no time, no, 
warning ever convince thee of the fallacy of thy 
judgment, and the deceitfulness of thine own 
heart? Could I believe—will the wor!d ever be- | 
lieve, this wretched mortal would again wish to | 


be trusted with the means of misery and ruin to | 
himself and others?) Adieu!—I go to report the | 


unsuccessful result of my mission, and give ano- 
ther instance of man’s intractibility, to the Genius 
who sent me tothy rescue.” 

He disappeared while Yezid was mustering up 


was, by his orders, thrown from the window, 
* But, my good fellows,” he added, “I am very 
anxious to get to the palace again, and, if you will 
put me over, these sequins are yours. Moreover, 
as it might create scandal against me to be seen 
abroad so early, will thank you for a fisherman’s 


dress, and will leave mine here until I shall send 


for it.” 
To this the fishermen readily agreed, and Yezid 


soon found himself under the palace walls. As 
soon as the fishermen were out of sight, he quick- 


ened his steps, and, by the help of his disguise soon 
found himself out of town, and beyond al! danger 
of discovery. 


Behold Yezid fallen from the greatest height of 
earthly grandeur, to the lowest pitch of wretched- 
ness—in poverty—forsaken by all, and flying for 
his life. He had possessed the best of worldly 
gifts; but, power abused, friendship outraged, 
and wealth misused, hath brought him to this evil 
pass. Letus leave him there and turn to his ne- 
glected Zelida. 

After she had been ejected from the palace of her 
husband, by his worthless friend, she returned to 
her palace again; but not receiving remittances 
frém Yezid, she sank into poverty and distress, 
from which she was rescued by Morad, who took 
her with him to her former humble home, where 


she subsisted on the charity of her friends. Years 


passed over her, and time, in a measure soothed 
| her griet Her children all died except one son, 
' who by his kindness cheered her lonely life, and 
brought back her original cheerfulness, and sup- 
ported her by his industry. 


courag? to intreat the genius to give him the Ma- 
gic Purse for one year, one month, one day. 

Day began to dawn, and Yezid left the hut in 
order to take some precautions for his future safe- 
ty. The fisherman's island was directly opposite | 
his palace, which he now beheld gaily decorated | One calm summer evening, while she was sit- 
with banners, while the sound of kettle-drums | ting before the door with her son, gazing at the 
and truinpets, and joyous shouts almost shook they western clonds, which the setting sun had painted 
isle on which he stood. While he was wonder-|in every gorgeous hue, or inhaling the perfumed 
ing what all this might mean, another fisherman | breezes, her attention was attracted by a weary 
landed and entered the hut, crying out ‘joy, joy, | traveller, whose tottering steps threatened every 


the tyrant is dead !—the barbarous Yezid has at) moment to bring him to the ground. 


length rid Persia of his hated presence.” 


He approached Zelida and her son, staggered 


“That is good news indeed,” replied Hussien, | forward, and fell before them on the ground. Ze- 


the fisherman. «‘ How did it happen ?” 

“As I passed the palace gate, I stopped to in- 
quire the occasion of those joyous shouts, which) 
you may now hear, and learnt he was found dead | 
in his bed this morning. His: death was caused 
by excessive feasting and debauchery last night.” | 


* Blessed be Alla,” exclaimed Hussien; “ the |: 


world is rid of that monster of cruelty and oppres- 
sion. Who will reign in his stead 1”. 

“The noble and wise Kalid, who is soon to 
marry the Sultana, Suliema, the beauteous Rose 
of Mogul.” 

The tortures Yezid endured while listening to 
this, can be easily imagined. He saw there was 


now no more hope for him, and if he escaped 





from that dangerous vicinity with life, he should 


lida sprang to assist him, and as she raised him 
up, discovered her long lost—ber erring husband. 
Passion, misery and crime, had aliered him; but 
the eye of affection could not be deceived. Itwas 
her Yezid—the ambitious Yezid, who now lay 
weary and wretched ather feet. 

Z clida with the assistance of her eon, bore her 
husband to the house. She hung over him with 
tears and caresses, forgot all neglect and unkind- 
ness, and sought by every means to revive and 
cheer him.: 

Aye! itis woman alone who possesses the con- 
stancy of soul, which will enable her to gaze un- 
moved on the loss of all that would make man— 
worshipped and esteemed by the rest of the world. 
Youth, and health, and fortune, and fame, may 
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eave him—she loves, and she will cling to him, | unconstrained ; ; and be not obstinate in Your opi. 
and cherish him the more fondly. nion; in things indifferent be of the major side, 
Love and sorrow for him who had forgotten and| Reprehend not the imperfections of others, for 


injured her, were the only sensations whiek agi-| that belongs to parents, masters, and superiors. 
tated the bosom of Zelida,as she knelt by her| Gaze not on the marks or blemishes of others, 
husband and clasped his hand in hers. Mortifi- | and ask not how they came. 

cation and keen disappointwnent shook the soul of | What you may speak in secret to your friend, 
Yezid. deliver not before others. 

“ Zelida,”” he murmured, “ you are too kind to} When another speaks, be attentive yourse!fang 
me. Ihave come to cast one more glance on my | disturb not the audience. If any hesitate in his 
early home, the seat of that contentment and hap- | words help him not, nor prompt w ‘ithout being de. 
piness, which I have sought in vain elsewhere. I | sired ; interrupt him not nor answer him till his 
have come to tell you, [ have found in boundless | speech be ended. 
riches that care you warned me of, but to which I Make no comparisons; and if any of the compa. 
would not listen—to tell my son to reflect deeply | ny be commended for any brave act of virtue, com. 
on the lesson his father has set him, and beware mend not another for the same. 
of being discontented with the lot in which the * Be not apt to relate news, if you do not know 
Holy Prophet has apportioned hin. Farewell— the truth thereof. In diseoursing of things you 
Zelida! my heart acknowledges thy worth; and, | have heard, name not your eather always. A se- 
believe me, through all my wild career, love for | cret discover not. 
thee and my children, has never left my bosom.” Undertake not what you cannot perform ; but 

Yezid was silent; closing his eyes, his restless | be careful to keep your promise. 
spirit was at peace. With thelines ofthe Persian)! When your superiors talk to any body, hear 
poet, Hafiz, I would say— | them, nor neither speak nor laugh. 
| In dispute be not so desirous to overcome as not 

| to give liberty to each one to deliver his opinion, 
| and submit to the judgment of the major part, es 
| pecially if they are judges of the dispute. 

SPEAK NO EVIL OF THE ABSENT FOR IT IS UNJUST. 

Make no show of taking great delight in your 
| victuals, feed not with greediness, cut your bread 
witha knife, lean not en the table, neither find fault 

Washington’s Rules. } with what you eat. 

Wasuineron lived by rule. Some of his rules | Be not angry at table whatever happens, and if 
of action he has left behind him in writing; they.) you have reason to be so, show it not, putona 
are published in Mr. Sparks’ collection of his pa- | cheerful countenance, especially if there be strav- 
pers. It is interesting to know by what rules so! gers, for good humér makes one dish a feast. 
perfect a character was formed: we subjoin a! Labor to keep alive in your breast that litle 


“ Turn not away from Yezid’s bier, 

Nor scornful check the pitying tear ; 
For tho’ immers’d in sin he lies, 

His sou! forgiven, to Heaven shall rise.” 


E. R. 5S. 














| 








few. spark of celestial fire called conscience. 
Associate yourself with men of good quality if — — 
you esteem your own reputation, for it is better to | The Dream 


be alone than in bad company. 
Let your conversation be without malice or en- | 
vy, for it is a sign of tractable and commendable 
nature, and in all causes of passion admit reason 
to govern. 
Unter not base and frivolous things amongst | Tiedt Id b we 
grownand learned men; nor very difficult ques- | rae, Ho ees etgen Pawo: sa 


. . : Sin’ a’ that faith could bind 
tions or subjects among the ignorant, nor things : : 
werpeys: iicved. & 6 . 8 Those lips had vow'd to me ; 


O Jennie, maun I live to find 
A dream mair true than thee? 


BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 
I saw thee like a bride, 
Wi’ roses purely white, 
And ane stood at thy side, 


Speak not of doleful things in time of mirth, nor 
at the table; speak not of melancholy things, as 





death and wounds, and if others mention them, Icouldna hae the heart” 
ehange, if you can, the discourse. Tell not your To gie thy bosom pain ; 
dreams but to your intimate friends. But, Jennie, we maun part, 
Break not a jest where none take pleasure in| And not to meet again; 
mirth. Laugh not aloud nor at all without occa- Sae take this pledge o’ faith, 
sion. Deride no man’s misfortune, though there | Igie it back to thee ; 
seem to be some cause. | For, oh! the gift and giver baith 
Speak not injurious words, neither in jest or | Are nothing mair to me. 
earnest, Scoff at none, although they give occa- | Butwhen the star o’ night 
sion. Looks on that mountain stream, 
Be not forward, but friendly and courteous ; the | Where oft we've watched the light 
first to salute, hear, and answer, and be not pen- O’ day's departing beam, 
sive when it is a time to converse. Then, Jennie, think of a’ 
Detract not from others, but neither be exces- My changeless love for thee, 
sive in commending. And dinna grudge a tear to fa’ 





If two contend together, take not part with either For a’ thy wrangs to me. 
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The Miniature. 


Tue vessel had taken inher lading; every thing 
was in readiness for her departure to a far distant 
land. Many of the self-expatiating passengers 
had bidden adieu to their early homes, their friends 
and kindred, and had come on board. Some were 
engaged in stowing away the necessaries for their 
voyage ; others mournfully pacing, or seated upon 
the deck looking with moistened eyes on that shore 


which few of them could ever hope to see again. 


— ss —e an —————— = | 


could no longer refrain from asking the question 


| which would most naturally arise, is that person 
} . ; 
}iny mother? does she live ?” 
_ “She does, but not for you, Welford, you must 


be silent also with respect to her. Were your 


| 


existence known, or even suspected, the conse- 
| quences to her might be prejudicial in the extreme. 
| Though it is certainly natural that you should 
| wish to see and know your mother, yet you would 
/not wish to blight her fame; and as you have 


never experienced the sweets of maternal care, 


Mr. Newby had conducted his wife and family on | you should not feel its being now denied as a 


board, and having installed them into the cabin 
which he had engaged for their separate accom- 
modation, he left them to arrange the few con- 
veniences Which their narrow apartment adinitted 
of, and returned to the shore. A few hours were 
yet to spare and the captain had proiised to take 
him in his boat to the ship. Mr. Newby had yet 
one person of whom to take his farewell ; one he 
would fain have added to his family in this pro- 
jected search after the blessings and benefits of 
the new world. But this was not convenient, 
and with saddened feelings he directed his steps 
tothe hotel where the captain lodged and where 
by appointment, he was to meet the present object 
of his solicitude. : 

“Thave kept you waiting, Welford,” said he, 
as he meta young man in the street leading to the 
house. 

« But a short time,” returned the youth, whose 
features bore evident traces of great depression, 
“Lhave been gazing on the vessel from the bridge 
with regret and longing,” and the tears rose to his 
eyes as he followed Mr. Newby to a private apart- 
ment. 

“T have sent for you Welford thus late to take 
my (what I fear may in this world be a final) 
leave. Ihave deferred it because I have a com- 
munication to make which [ thought would be 
better postponed till the last. I almost repent 
that [did not bid you adieu in writing, and ex- 
plain by the same method what I have now to say. 
But my heart yearns to you, Welford, and I would 
fain look upon you till Tam no longer permitted 
todo so.” The tears which had dimmed the eyes 
of the young man now gushed forth and prevented 
him from speaking. Mr. Newby continued, “ you 
may have suspected—I think you have suspected 
—thatIam your father. [ acknowledge that I 
am so. Command your feelings, my dear boy; 
do not distress me by your emotion, Iam already 
sufficiently grieved. Yes, you are indeed my son, 
born to me in early life by a lady whom I was 
forbidden to marry. I think, Welford, you will 
allow, that except in calling you my child, I have 
fulfilled the duty of a parent; you have been 
educated equally well with my other children, and 
Ihave placed you where I trust you will be for- 
tunate enough to remain. In the event however, 
of a dismissal, or any other circumstance in which 
you might require a few pounds, I have left fifty 
in your name at my banker's; a sum, which in 
my present circumstances, I could not spare for 
either of my other children. Your affinity to ine 
is now known but to one person, I wish it to 
remain a secret——”’ 


“ And that person, Sir,” said Welford, who 


privation.”’ 

But poor Welford, overpowered almost to stu- 
pefaction by his newly awakened feelings and his 
poignant grief, knew not at this trying moment 
what would be his wishes. He felt his situation 
keenly, but words were denied him. He threw 
himself at the feet of the parent he had found but 
to lose, took his hands and pressed them convul- 
sively to his lips, and in endeavoring to articulate 
“ Father!” sank insensible on the floor. 

Mr. Newby now bitterly regretted the mode he 
had adopted with the unhappy boy. He wished 
he had suffered him to remain ignorant of his 
birth, but this he thought would have been an in- 
justice, and he endeavored to restore the youth 
to consciousness with a feeling of self-condemna- 
tion which he had never experienced before ; 
having proved however that Nature is mostly in 
such cases the best physician, be placed Welford 
on a sofa, and drawing a table near, he wrote a 
few lines and enclosed them witha small case, 
addressing the packet to the young man, who ina 
short time recovered from his insensibility. Mr. 
| Newby pressed him to his bosom in silence. A 
| message from the captain fortunately arrived to 
/putan end to this painful meeting; he had been 
required to join the vessel rather earlier than he 
expecied. ‘The packet was placed in the pocket 
of Welford, who summoned strength and resolu- 
tion to accompany the gentlemen to the wharf; 
and here an affectionate pressure of the hand was 
the last interchange between the father and son. 

The young man again sought the bridge, from 
which he had a more distinct view of the vessel, 
He could see that all was bustle on board pre- 
paring to sail, but amid the numerous persons on 
the deck he could not discern the only one whom 
he strained his aching eyes in the hope of behold- 
ing. And now the ship worked her way from the 
jmany which surrounded her; Welford’s heart 
sunk within him, still he maintained his position 
on the bridge till his dimmed sight could no longer 
trace the course of the vessel. He turned his 
steps homeward mechanically, and entered his 
jcotitary apartment with a sickening sensation that 
darkened all the future, and almost induced him to 
wish that his sojourn on the earth were at an end, 
Welford was a young man of strong, and rather 
romantic feelings, which had been cherished in 
some degree by the peculiarity of his situation, 
He had always been taught to consider himself 
an orphan, but an occasional unguarded expression 
of tenderness from Mr. Newby sometimes raised 
a hope that the man who provided for all his 
wants with so much kindness, must be allied to 
hig, and that nearly. He had never been intro- 
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duced as a visitor in the house of Mr. Newby | was unnaturally plastered upwardver a cushion 
though he was known to the family as the clerk of Nothing could be’ more unromantic than the 


; ap- 
a professional friend. 


Not boarding in the house | pearance of a Woman, however beautiful, With 
of his employer his leisure hours were mostly | her greatest natural ornament tortured into a mags 
passed alone; Mr. Newby indeed often spent part of filth; and Welford, who had expected to see 
of an evening with him in his apartment, but an angelic looking being, habited as in imagination 
otherwise his winter evenings were devoted to he had often dressed a female form, threw down 
books, drawing, or an occasional visit toa theatre. the miniature with a sensation approaching to 
In summer he walked abroad to study nature. Inj anger. When his father admitted that his mother 
these solitary rambles he became a poet, courting | was in existence, a vague notion of endeavoring to 
the muse as it were of necessity; the solace of | find her out immediately seized him. The picture 
female companionship being denied to him. Poor | might have assisted his search, but it was utterly 
Welford! he could not remember that he had ever | impossible to discover any one through an object 
received kindness from woman, save those kind so disguised. He could have wept now with 
attentions bestowed by the servants of the school | vexation as he had done lately for grief, but his 
where he had been educated. This, however, indignation at what he considered, in his present 
only served to render him more susceptible to the | irritated state of mind, such ungenerous treat. 
charms of beauty, and led him to invest the female | ment from his parents, checked his tears, and he 


character with a degree of excellence which he | again took up the portrait. Ona second exami- 
could scarce have found realized. No opportuni- nation he, however, saw that the face was not 
ties had as yet been afforded him of comparing | without beauty ; the features were good, particu. 
the creations of his fancy with those of actual larly the mouth; had Welford been fond of con. 


life. 


} . . . 
\templating his own person he might have seen 


“Yhen Welford threw himself on a seat in his | that they bore a strong resemblance to his own, 


chamber he felt indeed an isolated being. 


He had 


But he was entirely free from vanity, and spent 


a father, but he might see him no more ; he had a but little time in adjusting his cravat or arranging 


mother, but he knew her not. 


who had now deserted him; not certainly without 


having in some measure provided for his subsis- 


tence, yet he was left only just entering on man- 
hood without one friend; Mr. Dornton was indeed 


kind to him, but he had no claim on that gentle- 


He only knew 
that she had borne him, unhallowed, to a father 


his curls, though he might have been envied for 
the latter. 

This unwelcome defeat of his hopes and inten- 
tions was, however, of present service to Wel- 
ford; it acted as a counter-irritant, and assisted to 
restore the tranquillity of his mind. Thongh on 
first seeking repose the wide field for conjecture 


man, he was merely a servant in his establish+) which the events of the day had furnished, kept 


ment. These reflections were galling to his hono- 
rable spirit, and wounding to his tenderness; he 
rose from his seat and paced his room ina disturbed 
and hurried manner, till his thoughts reverting to 
the packet, he drew it furth to examine its con- 
tents. The letter first presented itself in these 
words :— 


« The serious effect of what has passed between 
us renders it prudent that no further conversation 
should take place on the subject. Your feelings, 
my dear boy, are too acute ; endeavor to moderate 
them; it will be for your happiness todo so. The 
enclosed miniature, my parting gift, lam sure you 
will value, since it is a faithful resemblance of 
what your mother was when I first knew her; 
when she was happy and faultless. Guard it 
carefully, Wilford, as I have hitherto done; for 
though I have married, and have been fortunate in 
my choice, yet no second affection could oblite- 
rate from my memory my first and youthful love. 
I shall avail myself of the first opportunity that 
may offer to write to you, and [ ehall endeavor to 
arrange some method by which I may hear of 
your welfare. I must continue solicitous for one 


ing my affection.” . . 
so deserving my | soon arter four, p.m., she’s had two tides and the 


/wind right astern. Ah! it’s good by to old Eng- 
How greatly was he disappoint: | land with most aboard that craft.” 


Cruel kindness ! thought Welford, as he eagerly 
opened the case. 
ed when he beheld a faded portrait drawn tn a cos- 
tume so antiquated that he could not remember to 
have seen anything living at all resembling it, 
but in the personation of Miss Lucretia Mac Tab, 
in The Poor Gentleman. It was of that period so 





outrageously unbecoming, when powdered hair 


him awhile from sleep, yet nature, kind to the 
forsaken youth, asserted her empire and ere mid- 
night hushed his harassed senses into forgetful- 
ness. He awoke early, sad yet calm, and looking 
ov the miniature by the light of a new day, a 
though: struck hin that he could improve it by 
| modernizing the dress, but his father had said, 
| « Guard it carefully!” So he weuld not alter but 
attempt to copy the likeness; and he set himself 
down as soon as dressed for thats purpose. He 
made several sketches, none pleased him, vet he 
did not despair of succeeding or second appli- 
cation, and taking a hasty break fast he went out 
for a short walk as was his usual custom before 
going to his office. On this morning he bent his 
course to the river, his heart still dwelling on the 
thought of Mr. Newby, though feeling himself 
aggrieved by that gentleman's condact. A newly 
arrived merehantman occupied the position where 
the transport had been moored. (The wind seem- 
ed favorable for outward-bound ships, and Wel- 
ford received for answer to a question he had 
‘asked of an old mariner, “Lord love your soul, 
Sir, that ere vessel's out o’ sight o’ this country 
long afore this, Letme see, she started yesterday 


‘Welford turned away dejectedly. The man’s 
words seemed to echo those of his father; he 
should see his only friend no more. 

Mr. Dornton observed the sorrowful counte- 
nance of the young man as he entered the office, 
and felt for his situation. Welford had recom- 
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mended himself to his employer by his assiduity 
and ability, and having been particularly recom- 
mended to his notice by Mr. Newby, who had 

laced the youth in his counting-house some years 
before, he determined kindly to become his friend, 
and to supply in some degree the place of the 
voluntary exile. Mr. Newby had never confided 
to Mr. Dornton the relation in which he stood to 
Welford, but Mr. Dornton suspected it, and this! 
circumstance operated still more strongly in the 
young man’s favor. Mr. Dornrton judiciously 
forbore to make any observation on Weltord’s de-| 
jected appearance, but seeing him unfit for close | 
application to business, he gave him a few trifling 


oult-door commissions, and on his return employed 
him on some light matters till dinner, of which | 
meal he invited him to partake. This, Welford 
in his anxiety about the miniature would willingly 
have refused, but being uf two grateful adisposi- | 
tion to “throw cold water upon kindness,” he 
assented, and took his place at table with Mr. | 


and high-spirited he had ever evinced a mildness 
in his general manner, and a sweet and enduring 
temper. He now became petulant and variable ; 
Mr. Dornton saw and pitied the change; he per- 
ceived too, that the health and mental energy of 
his young friend were fast fading away, and he 
expressed his concern to his sister; confiding to 
hes at the same time his suspicions relative to the 
young man’s claims on Mr. Newby. Of the latter 
no tidings had been received, the ship had been 


spoken with on her outward voyage but had not 


returned, nor had any intelligence arrived con- 
cerning her. 

Summer had again returned : Welford resumed 
his walks, but his step was slow, his countenance 
thoughtful, his manner abstracted ; he looked not 


‘onthe beauties of either earth or Heaven. He 


had begun to consider his state as hopeless, friend- 
less aud forlorn; and his mind praying on itself 
threatened to destroy its weakened tenement. 
Alas! that erring human nature in its love of self 


Dornton, his two sons, and a maiden sister who! should doom to misery the frvit of unhallowed 


superintended the household arrangements. Mr | 
Dornton being a widower without daugiiters, | 
Welford was amused, in spite of himself, by the 


love. Not proud enough to refrain from evil, yet 
too proud to endure the breath of sarcasm, the 


;sense of injured character, the loss of worldly 


sallies of the young men, and pleased with the | esteem. 


kind though precise manner of the amiable spin- 


Welford returning one evening to his apartment 


ster. He did not return to his lodging till it was | earlier than usual, ill and dispirited, found on his 


' 


‘table a letter; amost unusual thing for him. The 


| post-mark was not legible, the hand-writing un- 


too late to take up his pencil, but the ensuing 
morning saw him early at his work. By perse- 


verance he, after many trials, finished a picture) known. He trembled as he broke the seal, almost 


to his satisfaction, which he bore constantly on his | 
person; and as he proceeded in its performance, 


and afterwards looked admiringly upon it, the 
wish to see his mother became absorbing and in- 


- . . . | 
tense. He forgot her error in his longing to be- 


hold her; he felt that he would give up all that 
the world could offer could he but once be taken 
to her arms. He now frequented public walks 
and all other public places as much as his employ- 
ment would allow him the leisure to do. He 
curtailed his necessary expenses to purchase free 
admissions to the theatres, and seldom an evening 
past but he made the circuit of both houses. In 
this search after a forbidden object he sometimes 
got into trouble from his pertinacity in pursuing, 
and endeavoring to get into conversation with 
ladies whom he fancied bore some resemblance to 
the now cherished picture. Mr. Newby had 
judged erronecusly when he fancied that he should 
act unjustly towards Welford in continuing to 
keep him ignorant of his real situation. Having 


been taught to believe that he had no parents, it| the poor fellow was seriously ill. 


fearing to look at its contents. His surprise on 
reading the following words was almost too much 
for the weakness of his frame :— 


F P 
‘‘Your endeavors to discover one who would 


‘receive you with maternal fondness, would cireum- 
stances permit, have not been unobserved. Seek 
/not, Welford, to hasten a meeting which though at 
present forbidden, is anxiously desired. Be pa- 
tient, a parent’s eye isupon you. The time may 
/come.” 


| Welford read these few lines again and again. 
His emotions were such as not even himself 
‘could have defined. He looked at the characters 
/ till they swam before his eyes, and faintly ex- 
\ claiming, “Then I shall see her!” sank unconsci- 
‘ouson his seat. The effect of this letter was to 
! confine Welford for many days to hisroom. The 
/next morning he was unable to attend to his busi- 
| ness, and Mr. Dornton going with his sister to call 
on him, medical advice was instantly procured: 
| But this indis- 


would have been better for him to have been left! position was probably the means of saving his 
in that belief, than by a partial disclosure of the | life. The remedies resorted to by a judicious 
truth tohave awakened in his bosom a desire to| medical man, and the proper restoratives, care- 
knew the whole. With no friend to participate in | fully prepared at Mr. Dornton’s and sent to the 
his hopes, or with whom he could converse on| invalid, stopped the progress of the insidious des- 
this interesting theme, it took a still stronger hold | troyer, and Welford was soon restored to health, 
on his imagination. Mr. Dornton and his family | and to much better spirits ; indeed the consolation 
increased their kind attentions towards him, but) conveyed in the same words which had thrown 
his lips were sealed; his father wished him to be! him on his couch tended greatly to facilitate his 
secret: and even had this wish not been express- recovery when the immediate effect had subsided. 
ed, the frailties of his parents would have been! But he was now more curious than ever. How 
sacred with him, nor would he willingly have pro-| odd that he, observing closely almost every female 
mulgated the fact of his own illegitimacy. he met, should have overlooked the very person 

Many months passed away, and Welford was) he was seeking, though that person had seen and 
still unsuccessful in his search. Though romantic | noticed his conduct. Who, and what could she 
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be, and where could she have seen him? It must; her though he had never told her so, and she 
have been at a theatre, for of the few ladies to thought that perhaps before she left town he 
whom he had been introduced by the Dorntons,) would offer her his beartif he could not present 
not one, that he could remember, bore the least) his hand for ler acceptance: they were both go 
resemblance to the picture, He resolved to be) young that the latter might be waited for. She 
still more observant, and certainly he did peruse, was, however, disappointed. On the morning of 
many a female face with an anxiety so obvious} her departure he had not come to business ear| 

that some wondered why they should be so looked | enough to bid her farewell, though she fancied she 
at, and others who had not lost their vanity with; saw him by the road side as the coach drove 
their youth felt a little flattered by having attract-| rapidly out of the metropolis. 

ed the notice of a personable young man. Buta ‘‘Welford,” said Miss Dornton, as she met him 
form visible and tangible was to dispute the pos-| in the hall, “ how is it that you were not here to 
session of our hero’s heart with a being unseen| take leave of Emily? I think she felt it unkind, 
and unknown. A niece of Mr. Dornton arrived | since your usual hour of attendance is before that 
from the country on a visit to her aunt and uncle ;| which was fixed for her quitting us.” 

Welford was of course introduced to, and almost} Did she think it unkind, Madam,” replied 
of course, became enamered of the young lady. Welford, mourufully taking the lady’s hand, 
Emily Dornton was precisely the sort of girl to) which was held out to him, and observing the 
captivate a young man of his temperament. She | kind countenance with which she regarded him, 
was nota rosy, laughing, talking creature. She | he added, «I will tell you why I did not come, if 
was modest, fair, and delicate, yet with enough of} you will allow me an opportunity,” and he pressed 
the carnation in her complexion to preclude the | the hand he held to his lips; a mark of respect 
idea of weak health. She said little, but looked ) which he sometimes bestowed on Miss Dornton. 


a great deal. ‘There was an intelligence inher} « When you please,” said she, as she parted 


soft eye that evinced sufficient mental casiaploa rary from him, and Welford entered his office, deter. 
and a gentle sinile improved her features, which | mined to relieve his mind at all events of one part 
were not particularly good, intoa degree of beauty | of his anxiety. An interview between him and 
which might have satisfied a more fastidious per- | Miss Dornton soon took place, and he freely con- 
son than Welford, who as we have before hinted | fessed his love for Emily, deploring at the same 
was prepared by circumstances to fall in love the} time his inability to seek for permission to address 
very first opportunity. A pretty girl was sure to| her. 

become an object of interest in a house with three; “ You have selected your confidante rather 
young men, but Welford soon found the greatest} oddly, Welford, but perhaps wisely. Few young 
favor inhereyes. Iler cousins were good-humor-| men, I believe, would have chosen a person of 
ed and fine looking young men, but they were | my age and condition to make the depository of a 
boisterous and rather assuming in their manners, | love secret; but you have increased the regard! 
whieh did not suit the quiet taste of Emily. Be-| feel for you by the confidence you repose in me; 
side, she had often heard her parents express their} J cannot flatter your hopes with respect to my 
disappobation of close alliances, so that she look-| niece. My brother and his wife have rather high 
ed on the young Dorntons in no other light than | views for their daughter; I mean as regards pro 
as cousins. With Welford the case was different, perty.” 





and his attentions were sufficient to interest the « And I have none,” interrupted Welford, “no 
affections of a girl as susceptible as himself. The | prospect of obtaining it, 1 am ——” 
young people therefore had not met many times “ Softly, Welford,” said Miss Dornton, “ inter- 


before they confessed to themselves that they were | rupting 1» her turn, you must be moderate if you 
in love, and they guessed that the attachment was| wish to keep me for your friend; that [am your 
reciprocal, Exnily neither knowing nor caring to | friend in good wishes | do most sincerely assure 
inquire the real circumstances of Welford, gave | you, and I lament that fortune has not been more 
herself up voluntarily to the indulgence of the | kind, for if Emily were my child I should rejoice 
newly awakened sentiment, while he, on the con-/| to see her united toa young man with whom we 
trary, saw the impropriety of falling in love almost} have every reason to be satisfied. I sympathize 
as soon as he felt inclined todo so. He reflected | with you, Welford, if I cannot assist you ; but be 
honorably on the uncertainty of his prospects, he | patient, the time may come.” 

was a hireling without birth or fortune. He could| Miss Dornton rose from her seat as she said 
command fifty pounds, and this was the extent of |the last words, for she heard some one approach- 
his worldly possession. He felt the hardship of | ing, and did net wish it to appear that anything 
his lot more keenly than ever; he knew that he | particular had past between her and Welford. It 
must not aspire to be united to the family of his| was with some difficulty that he could command 
employer, and he resolved to be strictly silent as his feelings. Those were the words of hope con- 
regarded his admiration of Emily, though he could | veyed in the letter. Could Miss Dornton know 
not resist the pleasure of looking upon her, and of that letter ; could she by possibility be his 
conversing with her on indifferent subjects. But| mother? No! he thought as he earnestly ob 
the eyes are not always discreet, though the tongue | served her, there was not the slightest resemblance 
may be so, and the voice may give a significant | between her andthe picture. Yet she had been 
turn to & sentence in itself purely indifferent; the | so extremely kind to him from his first introduc- 
most common form of words may become ex-| tion to her, and he knew that she had passed a few 
pressive by the tone in which they are delivered. years of her early life out of England, still he be- 
And so poor Emily felt sure that Welford loved! lieved his father had never till now been out of 
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hisown country, and the poor fellow became so artist, and it bore the date of fifteen years ante- 
erplexed and bewildered by newly raised conjec- cedent. Poor Welford was lost to every thing 
tures that he was glad to take the earliest oppor- for some time but the contemplation of this portrait, 
tunity of quitting the room that he might escape till suddenly recollecting the business on whieh 
observation. he came, he turned with a heavy sigh to replace 

A short time after this, Mr. Dornton was sent) the portrait, and to his confusion beheld Mrs. 
for by one of his clients to take instructions for Butler. She looked pale and agitated; in ene 
preparing a will. Mr. Butler was a wealthy man / hand she held the will, the other, rested as if te 
advanced in years, but like many others, not wil-) support herself on the back of a chair. Welford 
ling to think of parting with his gold even after | thrust his drawing into his pocket, and hastened 
his death, he had deferred this necessary act till | to hang up the portrait, endeavoring to frame some 
attacked with a disorder which, though it might | excuse for his curiosity, but he tried in vain, and 
not prove immediately fatal, yet offered but litle | he concluded his efiort by hoping that Mr. Butler 
hope of perfect recovery. Thus brought to a | was better. 
sense of his mortality, and unwilling that his next! “I am happy to say he is much better this 
heir, who was already wealthy, and had offended morning, though he was so ill after Mr. Dornton 
him, should be enriched by his demise, he seut for | lelt us yesterday thut | became seriously alarmed, 
Mr. Dornton, with whom le was on intimate | and would not be prevailed on to leave him during 
ierms, his wife and Miss Doruton having been | the night, so that you see me suffering from fatigue 
friends from their youth. From recent copious | and want of sleep. However, lam repaid for my 
bleeding Mr. Butler was scarcely able to commu-| wight’s watching by Mr. Butler being so much res 
nicate his wishes and intentions to Mr. Dornton | covered as to be able to look over this draught. 
on the subject, but from the little information ke | How is my friend Miss Dornton—do you not find 
could give a draught was to be made, and sent to) her an agreeable woman 1?” 
him for approval the next morning. This was| “ido, indeed, Madam,” replied Welford, in an 
accordingly done, and Welford was sent to Mr.! animated tone, “she is most kind to me, and—" 
Butler’s with the paper. He was desired to wait,| Welford directed his eyes to the portrait, and was 
and was conducted to the library. This was a! aboutto utter an untruth for the purpose of ex- 
large room, one side of which only was occupied cusing his fault and satisfying his curiosity; but 
with books, the other walls were covered with) Mrs. Butler's eyes had followed his to the picture, 
palutings chiefly of the cabinet size. This wasa/and then rested on himself. He felt that they did, 
treat to Welford, and he proceeded to survey them, and he blushed to ihink that he could for a mo- 
having inquired after Mr. and Mrs. Butler; he | meut have contemplated such a meanness, 
felt rather anxious for the lady, knowing herto be) + You could not think that portrait resembled my 
afriend of one whom he now considered as fis friend,” observed Mrs. Butler. 
friend. He had seen Mr. and Mrs. Butler at Mr. | «No, certainly not, Madam, but T thought of 
Dornton’s several times. The lady, though not, Miss Dornton while Ll looked upon it. May I ask 
young, was much younger than her husband. She for whom it is intended?” he added very humbly. 
had attracted Welford’s notice, from the style of | « An acquaintance of Mr. Butler's,” replied the 
her dress, and from that alone, for when he heard | lady, carelessly; ‘* but perhaps you have a like- 
it hinted that Mr. Butler was of a jealous and | ness of Miss Dornten? you were comparing a 
arbitrary disposition he thought there was but little | picture with that. Perhaps you will allow me to 
foundation for jealousy in the personal charms of | look at it?” 
Mrs. Butler. | Welford drew forth the drawing, and presented 

He had sufficient time to indulge in the exami- | it without speaking. 
nation of the paintings. Having lovkedatallthe| ‘“ This is a youtifal beauty of the present day,” 
more interesting pictures, he proceeded to take a said she endeavoring to smile; “ it is exquisitely 
slight view of some small portraits which oceu- | painted, who may the artist be ?” 
pied a distinct part of the room. What was his; “ It is my own performance, Madam,” said the 
astonishment when among then he observed, or | young man modestly, 
fancied he observed, one which resembled the) “Indeed?” returned she, “then no doubt you 
miniature in his possession. The dress was com-_ have an original for it, or is it a creation of your 
paratively modern, but the features were certainly | own fancy 1” 
the same. He gazed intently on the portrait. It | “ Neither, Madam,” was the reply; “J copied 
hung in a bad light; he ventured to take it down, | it from a portrait of which | am an interested ad- 
and approached the window to compare it with | wirer.” 
hisown deawing. ‘This idea was confirmed, the| “ But not without knowing the original ?” said 
original of the two paintings must have been the | Mrs. Butler. 
same. A train of thought ensued which caused; “ Yes, Madam,” he answered with a deep sigh, 
him to forget where he was, and that he was and he would fain have asked the name of that 
taking a liberty in a house to which he had come | interesting woman, but he could not summon 
merely in the capacity of an attorney’s clerk.| courage todo so. Mrs. Butler could not but pers 
He continued to compare the pictures and to! ceive that he was agitated. 
ponder on the circumstance. He might then| “1 am doing wrong, Mr. Welford,” said she, 
learn who this lady was; he would inquire of the |“ in thus detaining you, since this document re- 
servant, whether she was a relation of Mr. Butler. | quires immediate attention. Mr. Butler wishes 
He looked at the back to see if any name were | to see Mr. Dornton respecting it as carly a8 may 
there. A wame there wae, but it was that of the | be convenient.” ; 
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Welford bowed with a disappointed air and left, gaged with the draught of the will. Sealing it 
the room, thinking Mrs. Butler very unkind in not up, after some alterations, he desired Welford to 
having given him voluntarily, the information he leave it at Mr. Butler’s on his way home, in the 
so ardently desired. evening. He observed, that there would be no 

“One moment more, Mr. Welford,” said the necessity to wait. But Welford hoped that be 
lady recalling him. “ Will you say to Miss Dorn- should be desired to wait, and prepared himself fo, 
ton that 1 hope to see her to-day, and would it by first going to his lodgings for the miniature, 
you favor me with a sight of that picture from) The door was no sooner opened to his faltering 
which you have copied your's, if it be in your knock than Mrs. Butler appeared in the hall and 
possession ? [ have a motive which I will explain| desired him to follow her into the library. There 
another time.””. Welford assented. “Then you was a fire, but no light, nor did the lady order any 
will oblige me at the earliest opportunity ; good, thongh evening was fading into the darkness of 


morning.” night. She pointed toa chair for Welford and 
Welford left the house with a hope that Mrs. seated herself on a sofa at some little distance, 

Butler would, at their next meeting, enlighten him; ‘Ihave brought the papers,......and the minis 

on the subject nearest his heart. He strode | ture,” he added, after a short pause. 

through the streets, feeling taller by some inches; ‘ You are thoughtful of my wishes; and Mr, 


than he had ever done before. He thought of Butler having requested me to Jeave him that] 
Emily with+a feeling of complacency, and he should seek some repose, I am at liberty to reeeive 
bounded into Mr. Dornton’s house as though he you and to gratify my curiosity.” 


knew not (to use a common expression) whether Velford handed her the miniature, observing 
he were on his head or his heels. Hastily de- that he thought she could not sce it. 
livering his message to Mr. Dornton, he flew up “Yes, there is light enough,” she continued, 


stairs to Miss Dornton with the other part of the | ‘enough for me to discern that this is the portrait 
commission. She received him graciously, for the L expected to see.” 

good lady, whose general manner approached to| Welford half rose from his seat.—*“ And of the 
that usually given as characteristic of an old maid,| same individual who sat for that which this mon 
though oft erroneously, appeared to forget when| ing rivetted yqur attention.” 

with Welford, that she wasaspinster above forty;) ‘Strange that you should have discovered 4 
und he, too full of what had taken place at Mrs. likeness between two pictures taken at such dis 
Butler’s, to be silent, related the whole affair to) tant periods, and in dresses so widely different,” 
his confidante, reserving, however, the knowledge “ My perceptions have been quickened by my 
of the miniature being the likeness of his mother.) anxiety on this subject, madam,” said Welford, 
Towards the close of his narration, he produced and my feelings more powerfully excited by an 
his drawing, for since it had been seen by one injunction having been laid upen me to conceal 
lady, it could matter little his showing it to ano-| them. For nearly two years have I hungered and 
ther. Miss Dornton started and exclaimed— thirsted to behold the original of that miniature: 
“Why this is’—but she checked herself, and 't has been an ardent desire, paramount to every 
Welford looked at her imploringly. | other.” , 

“You know who this is meant for, dear Miss| ‘ And your desire has not been gratified; I do 
Dornton ! tell me, I beseech you! Iam sure you! not wonder, you may seek while you have life and 
would if you knew how much, how deeply, | am | not discover the original from the picture. Sor- 
interested !”’ ‘row, disease, and thirty years, have so changed 

“I may not tell you, Welford,” she replied, “if her that she might doubt whether this could ever 
Mrs. Butler did not think it prudent to reveal the | have been intended to represent her features. 
nume, I must likewise be secret; for a new light; Would you part with this?” she added, after a 
is thrown upon an affair—” | pause, 

A summons for Welford put a period to the| “I would almost as soon part with my exis 
conversation. Most unwillingly did he tear him-| tence,” exclaimed Welford, starting from his 
self away. Miss Dornton would not say another | seat; “I value it more than any earthly posser 
word, for her brother, though a kind man, was sion.” 
particular, and always expected immediate atten-| “ Nay, I would not reb you of it, since you prize 
tion to his commands. itso much,” said Mrs. Butler; “ but is there no 

“Why, Welford,” said he, “I shall begin to! other earthly thing that you could or would value 
think you are courting my sister.” ] equally 2?” ’ 

“[ had a message, Sir, from Mrs. Butler.” ‘If that picture is so dear to me,” replied Wel- 

“Tt must have been a very long and a very in- ‘ford, powerfully affected, “how much more dear 
teresting one, to detain you so long from your busi-| would be the being it pourtrays! Oh, madam! 
ness. You should have considered first the mes-| I would give every thing I possess, yet that is say- 
sage you brought tome, which you know requires | ing little, for my lot is that of precarious depen- 
my answer in person and that quickly. ‘These | dence, and small, indeed, is my portion of world- 
are cases in which we are obliged to use des-| ly goods. I would even give up hopes whieh I 
yateh.”” /am sometimes unwise enough to entertain, might 

Welford did not attempt to excuse himself; he |} be received by that lady and permitted to love 
felt the justice of the reproof, and looked his ad-| her.” A silence of some minutes ensued. 
mission of the error. Mr. Dornton hastened out! “ Welford,” said Mrs. Butler, “ I may as well 
of the office, and in a few minutes lefi the house | admit that I know your mother, since no 
with his sister. Qn his return he was again en-| you surmise it. Iam acquainted with your exact 
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osition, and I presume this miniature was given 
by your father. How would you recompense me 
if [couid persuade your mother to see you?” 

« By my lasting gratitude, by the performance 
of any task you would impose upon me—” 

«Or by observing any conditions?” interrupted 
the lady. 

« Anything, everything, that may be desired,” 
returned Welford, again rising from lis seat. 

«[ have but a few words to add,” said the lady, 
«but I must entreat you to be tranquil, and to re- 
member that you are in the house of a person seri- 
ously indisposed.” Welford apologised. “Could 
you be content with being privately acknow- 
ledged ? A woman of supposed unblemished re- 
putation would not chuose to publish her error; 
to confess it to her child would be sufficient humi- 
liation; and if satisfied with this proof of her love, 
you must learn to control your feelings, so that 
when in company no suspicion may arise of the 
relationship between you ; can you promise this ?”’ 

“ Most assuredly,” said the delighted young 


man. 
«Then I will intercede for you,” added Mrs. 


— 7 va a 


grow impatient, though there was sufficient excuse 
for Mrs. Butler neglecting to think of him. Mr. 


! Butler had relapsed into a state of great danger, 


and seemed alternately between life and death. 
A satisfactory letter, however, had arrived from 
Mr. Newby; Welford heard from him but once 
before. The captain of the transport, on his re+ 
turn, had brought him a few hastily written lines. 
|This diverted his mind in some degree from the 
cause of his anxiety, and he tried to school him- 
self into patience and composure. 
* ” ” 7 * ~ a - 

What a change will a few months eflect in the 
position and prospects of some people. Welford 
experienced this in no trifling degree. He who 
had been so friendless, so hopeless, now revelled 
in the sweets of present happiness, and delighted 
anticipations of the future. He had been folded 
‘in the arms of his mother, he had felt her tears 
jupon his cheek. He was permitted when alone 
with her, or in the presence of Miss Dornton, to 
lavish on her those caresses which heretofore he 
|could bestowon noone. He might give utterance 
ito all he felt. The springs of affection, checked 


Butler, rising, as she perceived that he might be in their course by chilling circumstances, now 
betrayed into some vehemence by his gratitude. | gushed forth to relieve his own heart and gladden 
I will receive your thanks when I fully deserve |those of others. Mrs. Butler (our readers must 
them. I must now dismiss you, but comfort your- |be very dull if they have not surmised her close 
self with the assurance that, should I not succeed (affinity to Welford,) of whose attractions he had 
to the extent of your wishes, still a parent’s eye entertained so indifferent an opinion, became 
will be over you, solicitous for your happiness (quickly invested with charms innumerable. Her 
and well-doing.” Mrs. Butler opened the door | widow’s dress was more becoming in his eyes, 
as she concluded, and thus prevented Welford than the costly and ornamented apparel in which 
from making any observation, but as he pressed jhe had usually seen her clothed. Her face, he 
her offered hand, he murmured, ‘ Heaven bless | could perceive, must have resembled the miniature 
you, madam.” jat an earlier period of her life, though it now wore 

The next instant he was in the street. As hej|an appearance of age from the loss of several 
proceeded homeward, his reflections were still of teeth, a brow prematurely furred, and the silver 
a disappointed nature. He had anticipated a tull | hairs which outnumbered those of darker hue. 
explanation from Mrs. Butler, and he blamed | Her manner, which had been cold and repellant, 
himself that he had not been more calm. She | improved into cordial affability. This change was 
must have guessed at his agitation, though she ‘not in the opinion of her son alone ; it was visible 
could not clearly see it, and this might have pre- | to all her friends. Poor Mrs. Butler, she had 
vented her from being more confiding. He could | been paying the penalty of her error during the 
not but allow that a “scene” in her heuse at} whole of her married life. Inthe midst of wealth 
such atime would have been highly improper. | she was poor ; humane and liberal, she was with- 
But she had used the same words that were in the |out the means to indulge the generosity of her 
letter, and it was a consolation to know that a | Giaposition, and often was she tempted to part with 
parent’s eye was upon him. His father had told | some of the expensive superfluities which adorned 
him that but one person knew his real situation, | her person, that she might relieve the necessities 
and that one was his mother, yet it appeared that | of some child of poverty, o¢ assist to make pro- 
some intelligence existed between Mrs. Butler | vision for one whose existence was a reproach, 
and Miss Dornton on the subject, though with |and a constant source of apprehensive misery. 
little reason to suppose that either of those ladies Mr. Butler had been a suitor for her hand at an 
was really the person. True, Mrs. Butler had | early period of her life; she had rejected him. 
said that the original of the picture was changed |He came again when her heart was desolate, 
beyond recognition. It might, then, be one of | Fortune had enriched him ; her prospects had 
them. His heart inclined towards Miss Dornton | faded. She was grateful but she could not love, 
with something like a hope that he might have a | yet she accepted him. " 
claim on her affection, yet it pained himtothink | Mr. Butler was not a person to create happi- 
her less perfect than he had hitherto imagined her | ness, where it did not previously exist; he was 
to be, and he contemplated this prcbability with a | not of a temper to conciliate the affections of those 
contrariety of feeling, which sent him to his bed | around him. He was reserved and arbitrary, 


harassed and annoyed, to dream of three female | exacting homage, and jealous of attentions afford- 


forms, sometimes distinct, and as “achange came 
o'er the spirit of his dream,” assuming a blended 
character of mother, friend and wife. 

Some weeks elapsed, and our hero began to 


ed to any but himself. He was profuse in his 
expenditure, where it could minister to his own 
gratification, but alinost penurious when its object 
was the comfort of others. Of the former nature 
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was the feeling which induced kim to lavish large 
sums on the dress of his wife, who was certainly 
when young, a very lovely woman, and it grati- 
fied his vanity to see her attired with a splendor 
that might have sufficed fora peeress of the realin. | 
Mes. Builer, however, found no solace in her per. 
sonal decorations; her health sank under what 
might be termed the tyranny of her husband, yet 
she bore her trials silently and patiently, submit- | 
ting with apparent cheerfulness to the restraint im- 
posed on her by the severity of Mr. Butler’s dis- 
position. Netwithstanding the want of apparent 
kindness, he yet sincerely loved her, of which at 
his decease he gave a substantial proof, by be- 
queathing to her nearly the whole of his property. | 
Welford reaped the benefit of Mr. Butler’s dying 
liberality to his wife. Mr. Dornton had been en- 
trusted with the secret, which had not been di- 
vulged even to Miss Dornton, fully, till the picture | 
shown to her by Welford opened her eyes, and | 
Jed her to urge her friend to a faithful statement. 
of the truth. Miss Dornton, though possessing a 
mind that shrunk from error, and which led to 
exemplary purity of conduct, could look with. 
Christian charity on beings less perfect than her- | 
self, and when the wanderer was one whom she 
loved with all the warmth of friendship, she ex- 
eused and forgave the departure from virtue, 
which she considered had already been sufficient. | 
ly punished. Her favorite Welford too, his inte- 
reat alone would have induced her to withhold her | 
condemnation of Mrs. Butler, who had given birth | 
to the poor boy during Miss Dorniton’s absence | 
from England. ‘That Mrs. Batler was acquainted | 
with his real situation she had long known, but! 
had never suspected that her friend had such strong | 
reasons for being interested in his welfare. 
An arrangement had been made for Welford to | 
join Mr. Dornton as a partner, and a plea agreed | 
upon to account for the favorable change in his! 
prospects. Emily Dornton was again in London, 
and nothing was wanting on the part of her kind 
aunt to favor the views of Welford with respect | 
to the amiable girl, Whata happy feilow was| 
our hero, and with what exultation did he transmit | 
an aceount of his good fortune to Mr. Newby. | 
The miniature more prized than ever, had led to| 
this result, though given with such injunctions to | 
secrecy as regarded its original. “ But I have 
found her,” said he, “she whom I was not to 
know, not to seek for; yes, she has acknow- 
ledged me, my mother! ob! delightful sound, has | 
pressed me to her bosom - 
Asa husband and a father Welford fully justi- 
fied the opinion which his friend Miss Dointon 
had formed of him, nor did he ever forget the kind 
interest, which from his first introduction she had | 
ever evinced for him. He was one of the few not. 
spoiled by good fortune; indeed it might be ques- | 
tioned whether his regard for Miss Dornton did 
not equal that which he felt for Mrs. Butler, differ- 
ent inits nature certainly, a sentiment which some 
persons will not admit can exist. 
Though Mr. Newby left England less destitute | 
and with better prospects, than many who hope 
te find in a foreign country the prosperity denied 
them in their own; yet like too many others he 
was doomed to encounter hardships and suffer 


—_—_——_—_——_—. 


privations for which his habits had ill prepared 
him. His wife and children too, accustomed toa 
life of comparative luxury and idleness would 
sometimes murmur at the change, so that he had 
no reason tocongratulate himself on the agreeable 
success of his undertaking. Mrs. Newby fitted 
by nature for the lot into which she had fallen 
would have toiled cheerfully, and have submited 
Without repining, could she have seen her children 
healthy and contented; but the climate affected 
those who were delicate, and work did not agree 
with the others; she had therefore to contend 
with sickness and sorrowing in aduition to the 
manifold troubles attending the first years of 4 
setiler’s life. Long before Mr. Newby could fee] 
at ease in his adopted country, the youth whom 
he had left behind was established ina genteel and 
a lucrative profession; esteemed as a humane 
and honorable man in his intercourse with the 
world, beloved and admired in his own circle for 
the many virtues of his parental and social cha. 
racter. 








An Epicedium. 
BY J. B. WALKER. 


rr 


is true! ’tis true! that I chaunt no lay 
In memory of the dead. 
"Tis true that I rarely bend my way 
To the green, but lonely mound of clay, 
With the grey stone at its head. 
Yet oft, as affection’s silent tear 
Steals on, in its secret flow; 
And fleeting dreams of the past appear; 
The departed shades will linger near, 
To renew each tender vow. 


Sofily they come, in our midnight hours, 
At fancy’s inviting call ; 

To roam with us over sleeping flowers, 

When the full moon shines o’er ruined towers, 
Or silvers the waterfall 

Sweet time—to forget our earthly pride 
In memory’s flood of tears: 

As the dear, lost forms before us glide, 

With floating sounds, like the ocean tide, 
The echo of by-gone years. 


Say, have ve not seen the rose-leaves shed, 
"Neath the balmy autumn’s sigh ; 
And the violet hang its drooping head, . 
Impearled with dew o’er the narrow bed, 
Where slumbering relics lie ? 
Such fragrant offerings, by nature paid, 
Wher the yellow leaves appear; 
Brenihe deeper woes than the vain parade 
Of man, in his sable pomp arrayed, 
O’er luxury’s splendid bier. 


When last I wandered the graves among, 
I stood by the waving tree, 
And a red-breast poured his simple song 
Unheeded by all the weeping throng, 
But its notes were joy to me. 
That melody—O ‘twas wildly sweet, 
Like stains from a purer clime ; 
Than the dirge of art, more nobly meet ; 
For the gentle pilgrim’s last retreat, 
A requiem more sublime. 
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ORIGINAL. 
Recollections of our Village. 


Tue village which had the honor of being my 
birth-place, was one, not more remarkable for that 


circumstance, than others which it has since been | 


my lot to witness. Although | have been long 
numbered among the absentees, and am to many 
of the inhabitants, as it were, dead. Yet, Ihave 
not heard that they have ever had occasion to 
quarrel! with any of the neighboring town, regar- 
ding the undoubted high privilege conferred upon 
them, by my first drawing breath in that beautiful- 
Jy sequestered spot. Unlike the poets Hervez 
and [tutezmun, of olden time, I have been left un- 


disturbed—iny name unheralded—my praise un- | 


surg. 

The little town of Pequinnoe, though she has 
me to boast of, has had others of whom she might 
well be proud: some are still living, while nota 
few have gone the way of all flesh, leaving their 
naines on their toinb-stones, if not engraven upon 
the tablets of their survivors memory. ‘Two 
Right Reverend Fathers of the Church, received 
the title of D. D. from old Yale. She has also 
had Physicians, Lawyers and Professors, that 
have risen to eminence. She has had also, her 
litle tragedies and comedies—and all that makes 
up the compound of human existence. 

Many occurrences have taken place there, since 
Ibecame a wanderer on the broad ocean of life, 
which have filled my breast with deep and heart- 
felt grief. Visiting the scenes of my boyish hap- 


a ——— 
— — —— 


by the weight ef gold a man possessed, rather than 
by the sterling qualities of the mind, valuing more 
the influence of wealth and the respect attached 
to riches alone, than a well established character 
for exalted worth and honest principles. 

Not so with the daughter. Her mother—who 
‘now, alas! had not the power to instruct, and 
guide her inthe path of duty, but who, a few years 
before, had bid adieu to all the cares and troubles 
of this world—had taught her to look upon wealth 
}as merely entrusted to man to aid him in his jour- 
ney through life—not as the sole object, for the 
haccumulation of which, he was to spend his whole 
| life, sacrificing all else for its attainment. Emma 
| placed a higher regard upon those ennobling qua- 
lities of the mind, that render the possessor supe- 
‘rior to the narrow prejudices of the sordid, the 
}sensual, and the avaricious. She well knew how 
to appreciate these virtues, seeing them as she did 
shining in their brightest lustre in the character of 

him she loved. Estimating rightly, as she did, 
| these traits, which were a theme of praise with all 
‘those who knew Oatland, is it to be wondered, 
that she persisted in her love for him, notwithstan- 
ding the violent opposition made by her father, 
aided by the importunities of one whom she des- 
pised, but who had the consent of her natural pro- 
tector to intrude himself into her presence when- 
ever he thought fit, or opportunity would allow. 

Emma possessed a beauty of no common order, 
it would be a matter of supererogation for me to 
attempt a description of one, whose charms were 
not alone, those of feature and adivinely moulded 


| 





piness after years of absence, I found the hand of | form, but every thing that makes up the catalogue 
time had not been idle: [ found there but few who / of woman’s beauty, were hers—added to which, 
knew me, few who had been in my early years, | the attractive elegance of her mind, and anartless- 
the companions of my happy hours—those who | ness of manner, modest and unassuming, that 
were old when I knew them, slept quietly in the | charmed all those, who were so fortunate as to 
old churchyard. While the young were scatter-| know her. Her thoughts, when she gave them 
ed abroad, over the country, or rested silently by | utterance, were clothed in a richness and purity of 
the side of their fathers—cut off in the hey-day of | language, that could only be acquired from the 
youth, or in the prime of manhood. | nest pure and chastened streams of literature, en- 
Among those of my youthful friends who had |riched by an imagination, refined and improved 
early passed from life, was one, whose trials and by frequent perusals of such works, as added new 
sufferings had caused me many a pang of sorrow. | beauty to the resources of one, so eminently gifted 
Edward Oatland was the only child of poor but | by nature. 
respectable parents, both of whom died when he | Had Emma been born in a different sphere, 
was quite young, leaving him dependant upon his | where she could have seen more of the world, 
own exertions for support. By industry and the | and mingled with those of her own stamp, instead 
most rigid economy, he at length acquired suffi- of being immured in the quiet seclusion of her fa- 
cient means to render him comfortable and inde- | ther’s house, her lot might have been very diffe- 
pendent of the world, although he was not weal- | rent—she might have been happier. The graces 
thy. Yet his prospects were good, and in time he | and perfections that adorned the humble village 
hoped to arrive at a condition, when he might vie | maiden—humble only that she lacked the distine- 
with any of his prouder and more wealthy neigh- | tion which her wealth, her beauty, and talents, 
bors. He had long loved the daughter of arich, | might have given her, had she been a town-bred 
purse proud man, residing in an adjoining town: lady, “ were born to blush unseen,” exceptin the 
and she returned his affection with all the ardor eye of some rustic swain. It was at the house of 
his fondest hopes could wish. But asthe course an aunt of Emma's, who resided in our village, 
of true love did never run smooth, the youthful that Oatland first saw, and seeing, loved her. She 
pair were destined to meet with crosses, which ‘often, since the death of her mother made her 
came near blighting their hopes in the very bud- aunt's residence her home. As much latterly, 
ding. | from the desire of being relieved from the unwel- 
The father of Effima Wilson had other prospects come intrusions of one whom she detested, as for 
for his daughter; he had no idea of her throwing | the pleasure she found in the society of her aunt, 
away her beauty and accomplishments on one so | for whom, she felt the most ardent attachment, 
lowly born—on one who could not count his thou- elicited by the kind and affectionate regard shown 
sands. His estimate of character was governed | to her by the sister of her dearly loved mother. 
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The stern and unbending disposition of her fa- | 


ther, however much he may have loved the only, 
child of bis bosom, bent as he was upon forming 
an union between her and one, whom the strong | 
dictates of her better reason bade her believe, 
could never add to her happiness, had made the | 
scene of her once joyous days one, where she 
could no longer dwell in peace. The calm quiet! 
of her hitherto happy hours, were now disturbed | 
by the intrusion of thoughts, forced upon her by | 
the wishes of her father, to unite herself toa man! 
whoin she felt she could never love—to one, who. | 
had he not possessed a large fortune, she knew 
would not have been received as a suitor for her | 
hand by that being, whose duty it was to cherish 
and protect her. 
The lovely visions which inher hours of soli- | 
tude had passed before her—the dreams of her | 
sleep, that were once so pleasant, and all the fond 
anticipations which the mind of youth delight to} 


— 


more pleasing—its hopes and joys. "Tis pleasant 
sometimes, to thus indulge ina dreamy forgetful. 
ness of the cares and troubles of this life—losing 
curselves for the moment amid the pleasures of 
the past, or indulging in pleasurable anticipations 
of the future. But alas! too soon we awake from 
the pleasing phantasy : reality startles us from our 
delightful reverie—we find it all a dream—vain 
fleeting. 

I cannot tell what were the precise feelings of 
Emma, as she rambled forth that morning, for her 
accustomed walk. Unusual cheerfulness seemed 
to possess her; that a joyousness of heart and a 
feeling of hope were visible upon her ever lovely 
countenance, no one who had ever seen her could 
doubt. But brilliant and glowing as was the 
ushering inofthe day. Gay and joyous, as seem. 
ed all the creatures of the earth—lovely as was the 
scene before her—to all did she seem insensible; 
there was that within, that bound up all the facul- 


revel, were now dispelled ; and she felt too deeply | ties of her soul, not suffering the mind to wander 
the nothingness of those cobweb fancies of the | beyond the verge of that little world of happiness, 
brain, that seem so fair, and yet, are but fantasti-| which her delighted fancy had created within her 
cal. | own bosom. 

It was a sweet relief to her, when she could; How long she might have thus dreamed, lad 
unbosom to her aunt the feelings of her heart—| she not been interrupted, I know not. But the 
when she could pour forth the pent-up sorrows of hour had come, when all she hoped for was to be 
her soul, and resting on the bosom of her dearest accomplished. Although she doubted not that 
friend, find that sympathy and consolation, which | Oatland loved her most devotedly: yet to hear 
alone could quell the unquiet spirit within her | that confession from his lips, to listen to the soft 
breast. | breathings of his soul, pouring forth the genuine 

But a change came over her: she had found one | and lofty sentiments of his breast, offering at the 
whom she could love. Another chain to detach | shrine of his affections a heart wholly devoted to 
her thoughts and affections from home—she felt | her, was the comsummation of all her dearest 
that the passion had taken root within her breast; | hopes. 
that it would bud, and blossom, and ripen into—| They had met—he had confessed all, of how 
Love ! | much and well he loved—had offered his undivi- 

Emma was an admirer of nature. She loved to} ded affections, his heart and hand. She had heard 
ramble through the green fields and pluck the gay | the confession with joy-—had accepted his offers, 
flowers—inhale the fresh morning air, perfumed | and in return, she gave him all she had to give—a 
with sweets from every opening blossom. She} heart that beat alone for him—a heart pure and 
loved to listen to the wild bird’s song, and wateh | lovely, free from all guile—a treasure invaluable: 
the sportive stream, rolling onward over its pebbly | and they both were happy. 
bed, sparkling and bright beneath the ray of the, Things went on thus for sometime; a pe- 
morning sun. riod of erjoyment to our lovers that was soon to 

It was on one of the finest mornings in spring— | be interrupted from a quarter which they might 
a morning just suited for the purpose—fair, bright,| have before anticipated, had they suffered aught 
and beautiful. The sun shed over the earth its| but the brighter side of the present and future to 
warming influence, while the dews of the previous | occupy theic minds. Emma's former admirer 
evening, spankled in dazzling brilliancy beneath| had heard of the growing attachment exist- 
its beam, decking the green fields with the hues of| ing between Edward and herself; and unwilling 
the diamond, till exhaled by the powerful effects of | to lose so fair a prize, without an eflort to secure 
the day god, they faded from the sight, leaving the| her to himself, he soon broke the news to Mr. Wil- 
grass fresh in its vernal coloring. son, and persuaded him to recall his daughter 

The air, soft and balmy, bore on its wings the| home, where she might be under his own inmedi- 
perfume of a thousand freshly opened flowers, as | ate observation ; and also, to forbid all correspon- 
it swept across the rich meadows and orchards,| dence by letter or other means between the two 
aow glowing inall the beauty of bud and blossom. | lovers. 

The birds sang blithely their merriest strain ; and| The father of Emma needed but little persua- 
from plain and woodland came the sweet sound of | sion, to put in force all wishes of his intended son 
gentle music, echoing over hill and dale in witeh-| in-law. He was too much bent upon the scheme 
ing melody. It was a scene, and hour fit to inspire | he had so long formed, of uniting bis daughter 
the heart with sentiments of love for all things| with the wealthiest man in the county, to stop at 
avround—a scene on which one might ever wish | any suggestion which that mati might offer, res- 
to gaze, and which might awaken within the| pecting the disposal of his child's liberties. But 
breast of all, the more tender emotions of our na-| he found that all his entreaties were in vain 
ture—withdrawing our thoughts from the rough; However much her duty might have taught her to 
and flinty passages of life, to dwell on themes! comply with the wishes of her father, her love for 
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another—and her consequent inability te love! 
honor and obey one towards whom she had no 
feeling of love or respect—forbade it. These 
were the beginning of her days of sorrow—this the 
first drop in the cup of woe, that was already pla-| 
ced at the fountain of affection, and which in time | 
was filled to overflowing. 


It was one morning after she had been made to 
endure the unwelcome visit of the man, whom she 
most hated, her father sent for her to come imme- 
diately tohim. How she dreaded that summons— 
asummons, she felt that was to usher her into the 
presence of an angry father, who thought that all 
his plans for his daughter’s marriage, was to con- 
feron her nothing but future happiness. While 
she saw nothing before ber—in such an union, | 
but constant and continued misery. With slow} 
and trembling steps she approached the door of the, 
room in which her father was. She heard him) 
pacing the floor with hurried steps. Sick and | 


faint with agitation, she was about to enter the. 
roow, when she heard another voice in conversa. | 
tion with him. She could not distinguish the | 
words, but her father’s reply made her too fully) 
sensible of their import. 


“T tell you, Carter, the girl shall marry you, | 


and none other. That d—d Oatland shall never | 
call daughter of mine his wife. What! Emma, | 
and all my money to that vagabond? Never—| 
never! I would sooner see her die, wasting by | 
inches. My lands taken from me, foot by foot, | 
than to see her married to a beggar’s brat like 
him, Come in girl,” said the old man, us he saw 
her standing horrer-struck, with scarce power to} 
move. ‘Come in—listeners seldom hear good | 
news.” 

“IT was not listening for the purpose of learning | 
news, sir. Your words were forced upon me— 
would to heaven J had not heard them.” 


“T have something to say to you, Emma,” and 
the father somewhat sofiened in his manner, bis 
rigid features relaxed into something approaching 
a smile. ‘I have sent for you, that I might con- 
verse with you, upon a subject nearest my heart. 
But Mr. Carter, you had better withdraw,” and 
that gentleman quitted the room, casting a glance 
at the pale and lovely face of that being, who, now 
he felt could never be his. The door had no 
sooner elosed after him, than Emma threw herself 
at her father’s feet, imploring him for the love he 
bore her, for the sake of her dear departed mother, 
to spare her from this hated union. She could 
never love the an he had selected to be her hus- 
band. With him she could never be happy. 

“Spare me from this, and do with me hereafter 
as youplease. But do not, oh! do not insist upon | 
this dreadful marriage. If you ‘ove me, say you, 
Will not. Dearest father, do et make your poor 
girl unhappy for ever ?” 

“ Why, Emma, are you crazy 2? What is there 





| 











about Frank Carter that renders him so hateful to | 
you? Is he nof handsome, of good family, and | 
rieh withal? Am@ pray, what should a girl want) 
besides? He loves you and pleases me. ‘True, 
he is a little wild, but you can soon tame him :— 
therefore, if you love me, if you have any regard 
fur your old father, whose only desire is to sce 


you happy, and is doing all in his power torender 
you so, why not marry Carter 7?” 

“] cannot, dearest father, I cannot—I love ano- 
ther!” 

“ What—you would marry with that lowebred 
scoundrel, Oatland, would you? But you shall 
not, Lam determined on it—you marry Carter, or 
you are no longer daughter of mine. If. you marry 
Oatland, may the curse of poverty and all its mise- 
ries fall upon you both. Now go!” The old 
man’s passion, which had been gathering for 
some time, made him dash the form that knelt at 
his feet, angrily from him. He said, as he left 
the apartment, “ Prepare to wed Frank Carter, 
ere two weeks have elapsed.” Butshe went not. 
That cruel blow, and the more cruel words she 
had heard, had pierced her to the soul—she heard 
no more, but sunk senseless to the floor. When 
she returned to consciousness, she found her- 
self alone inher chamber. Was what had passed 


fa dream? Alas! no—too fearfully the truth 


broke in upon her returning senses. What was 
to be done? How was she to escape from the 
terrible fate which seemed almost inevitable. Long 
and anxiously did she revolve in her mind the try- 
ing situation in which she was placed, but it was 


| necessary since affairs had become so pressing 


that she should act—and how was she toact? She 
saw but one way to avoid the hated nuptials pro- 
posed by her father: and that was by escaping 
from her present situation and placing herself un- 
der the protection of her aunt. But her aunt could 
not protect her—she had no authority superior to 
that of her father, consequently could have neo 
control over her; therefore her last resource must 
be Oatland—be could protect her. She could 
scarce bear the thought of eloping from her father’s 
roof, setting his will atdefiance. Yet to remain 
and bestow her hand passively upon the man 
whom sae feared and despised, was an idea which 
she could not dwell upon for a moment, 

Her father might relent when he once saw her 
wedded to the man she loved. He might after all 
forgive her waywardness, and fold her again to 
his bosom, as he was wont to do, before marriage 
for her was thought of. ‘To obey his will, was to 
sacrifice her happiness for ever ; and did her duty 
to her parent require this? Judge ye who have 
daughters! 

Emma was not long in deciding how to act :— 
after a painful examination of the matter in all its 
bearings, she could see on one side nought but 
certain misery, that could only end with her exist- 
ence. On the other, she saw nothing but a pre- 
sent cloud of trouble, overshadowing the bright 
future—all beyond was sunshine and happiness. 

I must now become for a short time an actor in 
the scene before us, although forced into the ser- 
vice. Had the finale been different, I could now 
rejoice that I did so, for then I might have been 
spared the office of writing this down among the 


| Recollections of our Village.” 


Tt was a cold and stormy morning in January, 
the ground was covered with snow, which was 
still falling in broad flakes, except, when at inter- 
vals the scene was varied by a shower of rain and 
hail, I called upon Oatland, who was then my 
most intimate friend—though somewhat my senior 
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in years—and found him snugly seated before a) and she sought that consolation and comfort from 
comfortable fire of hickory, apparently lost in a} his, who was both willing and able to afford it, 
deep fit of musing. He was at first unconscious | The quiet little cottage that stands on the ain 
of my presence, and I had an opportunity of ob- | road, passing through the village of Pequinnoe, 
serving that something unusual had occurred, as 1) shrouded from the view of the traveller by bloom. 
marked the troubled appearance that shaded his | ing acacias, was once a place where coutent and 
usually smiling countenance; [awoke him from happiness lad seemed to have fixed their abode. 
his reverie, Auy one who could have entered within its walls 
“ Ah! Tom, is it you ?—how glad I am to see | and gazed upon the happy father, the doting wife, 
you.” Seizing me by the hand, he gave me the and affectionate mother, young and lovely as she 
most exquisite proof of his joy, by squeezing it) then was, with her pratiling infant, smiling in 
so heartily, that the blood seemed starting from beauty, the very image of its mother—could not 
my finger’s end. but wish that so fair a scene might ever remain ag 
* Thank you, Ned,” said I; “ but you need not bright and beautiful. And this was the home of 
crush my hand to make me sensible of your hap- Edward Oatland. 
piness. But whatails you? So demure and me- Time wore on, and all around them breathed of 
lanchuly, one would suppose you had lost your prosperity and happiness—and the bright dreams 
lady love. Your pretty Emma has not married of their youthful and unwedded love, seemed now 


Carter, I hope ?” to be realized. 

“ She must, if we cannot prevent it. Yes we;) In this situation I left them—and many an hout 
for you must assist me. Read that letter, and you’ in my wanderings, during years of absence, have 
can then understand why Lam so unlike myself [mused upon the scenes of Oatland’s happy home, 
to-day.” In my sleepless hours at night, have I conjured up 


He handed me a letter that was lying upon the ‘visions of iny friend and his beloved Emma, and 
table beside him. It was from Emma, detailing all 4!I the circumstances of their early love, and sigh 
the eventsthat had occurred since herreturn home ed when I found them nought but the workings of 
relating to the matrimonial scheme of ber father. ™Y OW? imagination—vain and unreal, From the 
She dwelt upon the miseries that she had endured, | !ips of an old friend I learned the remainder of 
the fears and anxieties she had suffered, and clo- | Outland’s history. 
sed by entreating him to rescue her from the situa- | The father of Emma soon became appa 
tion in which she was then placed, and giving a_ rently reconciled to her, although he bore an un 
plan by which he might act, fixing the ensuing | disguised hatred toward herhusband. Carter was 
night for the execution of it. | seldom seen or heard of, he had become a gambler 


: land drunkard, and, from the richest mau in the 
Some persons may think that a young woman, | ; 
county became one of the poorest and most vile. 


thus soliciting her lover to aid her in escaping from F ‘ 
ad “ : am: aa | The little stream that now steals quietly through 
her paternal roof, and throwing herself unhesita- > i - 
. : * ; the green meadows of Pequinnoe, and whose wa- 
tingly into the arms of a man—who had no claim : : é 
; ters at this moment shine so bright and clear, be 
to be her protector, such as the world might sanc- . : . 
‘ ; : neath the rays of the silvery moon, some fifieen 
tion—was rash and inconsiderate. Had she not, ; / : ‘ 
. = years since were discolored by the blood of a hu- 
known and felt how safe she would be in doing so, ; ‘ : 
man being. On the bank, beneath that thicket 


her mind would have shrunk from the very : 
2 : ‘ : ~ | of brushwood which skirts the peaceful rivulet, 
thought. She judged wisely, and well, in form- * yes * 
. ; , was found the lifeless body of Carter. The cause 
ing her estimate of the character of Oatland. Pe a . : : 
of his death was involved in mystery. An inquest 


« You see,” said Edward, as I returned the let- : 
¥ - was held over the body, and a verdict of « Death 
ter; “we have but little time to prepare for our erty 
; . : ., by suicide. 
ride. 1 have seen Emma's aunt, and she will - : ‘ 
‘ ' ; ~ | Oatland was absent at the time this event occur- 
give us all the assistance in her power. ; 
: d : red, inadistant part of the country, where he had 
Nothing of interest vecurred ~ the accomplish- gone to receive a large amount of money, for 
ment of our undertaking. We arrived in the which he had sold his entire possessions in our 
neighborhood of Wilson s house taking the pre- village. But when he returned, the smile which 
caution to leave our sleigh and horses at a little | was wont to play upon his cheek had fled; adark 
distance from it. A light was placed in the case- and settled gloom was upon his brew, as though 
ment of the window of the room, which was the sig- | some demon had set there his s ithering seal. He 
nal that all was right. Three low notes of a whis- scarcely noticed the fond caresses and kind inqui- 
tle, and presently Emma approached the window, ies of his wife; who, though greatly terrified by 
and looking out for a moment hastily withdrew. | jis altered manner towards her, as well as the 
Foon the door opened, and she rushed into the wild and unnatual appearance which his counte- 
arms of Outland. We were soon on the road to nance had assumed, strove all in her power to 
Pequinnoe, and Emma folded in the embrace of | soothe and comfort him in his distress—but all in 
her aunt. jp 


The next day saw the two lovers married. A‘ We must be happy no more,” said he; “ but 
letter was despatched to Mr. Wilson, informing wander forth homeless, without a shelter for our 
him of the event; which, although opened, was| heads. We must henceforwardbe beggars, Em- 
returned without comment. This circumstance, ma—yes, beggars! and live upon the world’s cha- 
although it grieved Emma, who still loved her pa-| rity. The money for which 1 sold this place, 
rent with all the fondness of her former years, was where we have so long lived in peace and happt 
no less than might have been expected from him; nese, was, a few nights since, stolen fiom me, by 
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one whom I knew, but must not name; for upon | who was wending his way homeward, jrst as the 
that condition, bound by the most solemn oaths, I shades of evening were settling to atwilig!:t gloom, 
purchased my now worthless life. For years have | « How far is it to the village inn ?” 

I toiled with these hands—for years have labored} “ Nearly two miles, sir. 

diligently for the accumulation of a little wealth, “ So far—I fear my old and weary limbs will 
and looked joyously forward to that hour, when || scarce be able to bear me thither. Could I but 
might set down in quiet by own fireside and reap | find some place of shelter for the night, near at 
the enjoyment of my labors—and now, all is gone, | hand, I should feel very grateful.” 

all is lost!” ‘« My mother lives just beyond the row of ma- 

“Not all: say notallis gone, my Edward? | ples that skirt the road ; and I’m sure she will not 
Am I not left thee, and our little one too? Look, | refuse you shelter or food.” 
love, see how sweetly he smiles. Poor boy, he} “I will make bold to accept thy kind offers, my 
knows not thy sorrows—our sorrows.” | son, and thank thy mother, as I do thee.” 

“ No, no—all is not lost, while [have thee left | As they approached the house, the stranger 
tocomfort me. But I cannot look upon the smiling | paused, and scanning the features of the boy close- 
face of cur child, and think that he must be a/ ly, and, as though something he saw there awa- 
sharer in our misery; that he must live to feel | kened a pang of bitter anguish, he said—* Tell 
nought else but the bitter curse of poverty, and | me, boy, the name of thy mother?” 
wander through life, perhajs a poor and unprotec-| “ Oatland—my name is Edward.” 
ted being, wretched and miserable.” As though struck by a thunder-bold, the old 

“Oh, speak not thus—hope for better days. | man fell apparently lifeless at the gate of the little 
You have health and strength, and my father—” court-yard which surrounded the dwelling ef Em- 








“Name him not!” Qatland started fiom his | ma, while the cries of her son attracted herself 
chair and paced the room rapidly, while his face | and her aunt to the spot. Assistance having 
became red and pale alternately, his brow darken- | been obtained, the stranger was carried into the 
ed more fiercely, his eyes rolled, and the veins of | house, and means applied to restore him to life— 
his forehead seemed distended almost to bursting. | which at length proved successful. 

Soon he became more calm. | In that pale and haggard form, robed in the garb 

“ Pardon me, Emina, but name not thy father to | of poverty, with grey and dishevelled locks, Em- 
me again—you know him not. He too is ruined, | ma recognised her father. Returning animation, 
but by his own follies. I passed the place yester- | succeeded to the death-like stupor that before pre- 
day that was once your home, all there was deso-| vailed. He opened his eyes slowly, and gazing 
late. Strangers occupied your father’s dwelling: | around the room, they at length rested upon the 
from them I learned that all his property had been | form of one whom once he had loved—once had 
seized but a few days before, and sold for debts cursed. And how bitterly had it fallen upon the 
due Carter; and your father had gone no one | poor blighted being who now knelt at his side, 
knew where. Carter had gambled and lost the | bathing his hands with her tears. 
whole amount in one night, which may be the; “ Come not near me, Emma—-come not near 
reason of his committing suicide.” me, my child. Mingle not those tears of inno- 

“ My poor father!” sighed Emma. ‘ Would cence with mine. But listen, child, and curse 
he were here, that | might comfort him.” ime. [—_——_—” 

Sleep visited not that night the once happy pair. ,‘‘ Speak not, dearest father--speak not of the 
Edward mourned over his misfortunes, he grieved | past. All is forgotten—all forgiven. We may 
not so much for himself, perhaps, but the thought be happy yet.” 
of Emma’s unhappiness—the trials which she 7 


« Happy!” murmured the old man. “ Yes-- 

must undergo, weighed heavily upon him. Em-) yes, you may be happy; but for me there is no 

ma thought of her father’s curse and its accom- | happiness—no hope |” 

plishment. Yet she could bear all and more for| “ There is hope-—hope for thee in Heaven.” 

Edward's sake. | The father groaned, and seemed convulsed with 
From that time Edward was never seen to some strong inward emotion, muttering to himself, 

smile; the blow was too heavy for him. His | Emma could only hear the following : 

once firtn mind drooped—despondency andgloom| * f must not tell all—she will know too soon.” 

had taken possession of his soul. Not all the fond ie Of what is it you speak, father ?” 

endearments of his wife, or the playful prattle of — “ Nothing, my child—nothing. Leave me now, 

his child, could drive from him the settled melan- | in the morning you shall kuow all,” 

choly that had spread itself over him. Daily he| But the light of another morning never shone 

wasted away; and soon all that remained of Ed-| upon Wilson. The wretched father, ere another 





ward Oatiaud was consigned to the grave. | sun arose, was summoned to another world, leav- 
— jing behind him a record of his crimes, which it 


Years passed on: Emma had found a home— | seeins he had previously prepared. It is unneces- 
she lived with her aunt. But the rose had fled | sary to give at length the contents of the paper 
from her cheek. Care and sorrow had left their | found upon his person by the aunt of Emma, who 
marks visible upon that once smiling brow—yet | for years kept the secrets which it contained with- 
there might still beseen traces of her former love-| in her own breast. Nor were they revealed until 
liness, while her eyes beamed with the meekness|death bad released Emma from this world of 
of a spirit calmly resigned to the willof heaven, | sorrows. It was then knowa that Wilson was 

f Ge“: S * P the person who robbed Oatland—that it was Wil- 


“ My pretty boy,” said a stranger to a youth, | son who murdered Carter. 
36 
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In the little churchyard of Pequinnoe, rest the, “ The love of offspring the most forcible of a} 
remains of the victims of a father’s curse—Father, | instincts, is even stronger towards the female, than 
Mother, and Son. Be the male child. It is wise that it should be so; 3 

-_ aE |is more required. There is no piilow on which 
To Young Ladies. * head of the parent, anguished by sickness o 
»y sorrow, can so sweetly repose, as on the bosom 

Ix the formation of our habits, there are certain | of an affectionate daughter. Her attentions are 
requisites which please every one, such as good | unceasing. She is utterly incapable of remaining 
humor, kindness, benevolence and sympathy; but) inactive. The boy may afford occasional pride 
if we are desirous to please certain individuals, | and comfortto his family ; he may catch glory from 
we must endeavor to assimilate all our views| his celebrity, and derive support from his acqui- 
and customs to theirs; and as it seldom happens | sition; but he never communicates the solid ang 
that we have much care to make ourselves agree- | unceasing comforts of life, which are derived from 
able to those who are totally unlike ourselves, the | the care and tender solicitude of the female child, 
task is not a difficult one, for those who agree in| She seems destined by Providence to be the per. 
sentiment soon learn to love each other. | petual solace and happiness of her parents. Even 

We must take our persons as nature formed | after her marriage, her filial attentions are unim. 
them. If we have beauty, it is necessary to have | paired. She may give her hand and heart to her 
goodness, in order to keep up the admiration that | husband, but still she may share her eares and at. 
it excites, but we must never suppose that beauty tentions with her parents, without a pang of jez. 
is improved by ornament. If we have ugliness of | lousy, or distrust for him. He only looks on them, 
person, superfluity of dress only renders that "g-| as the assured pledges of her fidelity and the w- 
liness more conspicuous ; whereas true goodness | erring evidence of a good disposition.” 
banishes the disagreeable impression of it altoge- | 
ther? But every form, whether beautiful or other- | SSS tan er nness: 
wise, is endowed with a mind susceptible of vast | The Knight. 


























improvement. It expands and flourishes by culti- om 

vation; it becomes admirable by the develope- Youne knight, that broidered cloak undo 
ment of its capacities, and secures for its posses- And ‘nish Mint dalllines chain in two; , 
sor love and esteem. But the uncultivated | Take from your hand its jewels fair, 
understanding, when age robs it of the vivacity | Shear those bright curls of sunny hais, 
which once made it supportable, becomes insipid | And offer up at yonder shrine, 

and despicable. The vanities that once were thine. 


I will not insult your taste by mentioning neat- | 
ness of person, as I am sure no young lady for 
whom I write will ever be deficient in that partic- 


ular. 


| No more, the victor of the ring, 
, . , { 
Cultivate feelings of kindness towards others. | 
| 
} 
} 


Thy triumphs will the minstrel sing ; 
No more upon thy helm the glove 
Will ask of Fame to sanction Love, 
The saraband untrod must be, 

The lists, the dance, are closed to thee. 


Be constant in your attention to those about you, 

and let that attention be respectful, even to chil- 

dren and servants. Do not get angry when you 

express your disapprobation, let it pass, that po | 

enmity be harbored towards you. | Look to the past—if present there 
I have always observed that young ladies bear | Be visible ons great despair : 

prosperity with less dignity and consideration than | Look to the future—if it give 

any class of people. In their “ whirl of folly and Nothing which charmeth thee to live— 

fashion,” they forget that they are liable to all the Then come—the present knows its doom ; 

« ills that flesh is heir to; and often, enveloped | The heart already is a tomb, 

in a superabundance of gaudy attire, flutter like 





the butterflies of summer, unconscious that the Thy cheek is pale—thy brow is worn— 
show which it attracts is transient as the rainbow. Thy lip is bitter in its scorn ; 

If you should be rich, do not think yourself any I read in them the signs that tell 
better for it, for fortune does not always choose | The heart’s impassioned chronicle. 
the most meritorious for her favorites ; and if you | "Tis past !—and Mahlta’s iron vow 
should be poor, never feel degraded on that ac- | To thee is less than nothing now. 





count, for poverty has its advantages ; it brings | 
some moments of leisure, (being underlooked afier | eee ee 

by the world) and in leisure we improve our | The World. 
minds—while the relaxation that riches give us | erg 
are only hours of idleness, and idleness debases 


Tovcn not the hand they stretch to you, 
The falsely proflered cup put by ; 





the very soul. 8. | 
chia | Will you believe a coward true ? 
ey EDS (7 ele Or taste the poison-draught to die ? 
The Female. ft ra 6" 
Tne following natural and perfect description Their friendship is a lurking snare, 
of the parental comfort derived from female chil- Their honor but an idle breath; 
dren, is a true and vivid picture; and one too, Their smile, the smile that traitors wear, 
that defies contradiction :— Their love is hate, their life is death. 
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The Blind Man’s Bride. 


BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON, 


Wuen first, Beloved, in vanished hours 
The blind man sought thy love to gain, 
They said thy cheek was bright, as flowers 

New freshen’d by the summer rain: 
They said thy movements, swift yet soft, 
Were such as make the winged dove 
Seem, as it gently soars aloft, 
The image of repose and love. 


They told me, too, an eager crowd 
Of wooers praised thy beauty rare, 
But that thy heart was all too proud 
A common love to meet or share. 
Ah! thine was neither pride nor scorn, 
But in thy coy and virgin breast 
Dwelt preference not of passion born, 
The love that hath a holier rest? 


Days came and went :—thy step I heard 
Pause frequent, as it pass’d me by ;— 

Days came and went :—thy heart was stirred 
And answer’d to my stifled sigh ! 

And thou didst make a humble choice, 
Content to be the blind man’s bride; 

Who loved thee for thy gentle voice, 
And owned no joy on earth beside. 


And well by that sweet voice I knew 
(Without the happiness of sight) 
Thy years, as yet, were glad and few, 

Thy smile, most innocently bright: 
I knew how full of love’s own grace 

The beauty of thy form must be ; 
And fancy idolized the face 

Whose loveliness I might not see ! 


Qh! happy were those days, Beloved! 
I almost ceased for light to pine 

When through the summer vales we roved, 
Thy fond hand gently linked in mine. 

Thy soft “ Good night” still sweetly cheered 
The unbroken darkness of my doom; 

And thy -‘ Good morrow, love,” endeared 
The sunrise which returned in gloom! 


At length, as years rolled swiftly on, 
They spoke to me of Time’s decay— 
Of roses from thy smeoth cheek gone, 
And ebon ringlets turned to grey. 
Ah! then I blest the sightless eves 
Which could not feel the deepening shade, 
Nor watch beneath succeeding skies 


Thy withering beauty faintly fade. 


I saw no paleness on thy cheek, 
No lines upon thy forehead smooth,— 
But still the siinp man heard thee speak, 
In accents made to bless and soothe. 
Still he could feel thy guiding hand 
As through the woodlands wild we ranged,— 
Still in the summer light could stand, 
And know thy wearr and voice unchanged. 
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And still, beloved, till life grows cold 
We'll wander 'neath a genial sky, 1 
And only know that we are old 
By counting happy years gone by: 
For thou to me art still as fair : 
As when those happy years began,— 
When first thou cam’st to soothe and share 
The sorrows of a sightless man ! 


Old Time, who changes all below, 
To wean men gently for the grave, 
Hath brought us no increase of woe, 
And leaves us all he ever gave : 
For I am still a helpless thing, 
Whose darkened world is cheered by thee— ‘ 
And thou art she whose beauty’s Spring 
The blind man vainly yearned to see ! 





The Use of Flowers. 
BY MARY HOWITT. 
Gop might have bade the earth bring forth 
Enough for great and small, 
The Oak-tree and the Cedar-tree ” 
Without a flower at all. 


5+ 


He might have made enough, enough 
For every want of ours, 

For luxury, medicine, and toil, 
And yet have made no flowers. 


The clouds might give abundant rain, 
The nightly dews might fall, 

And the herb that keepeth life in man, 
Might yet have drunk them all. 


Then, wherefore, wherefore were they made , 
All dyed with rainbow light, 

All fashioned with supremest grace, 
Up springing day and night? 


Springing in valleys green and low, 
And on the mountains high, 

And in the silent wilderness, 
Where no man passes by ? 


Our outward life requires them not, 
Then, wherefore had they birth? 
To minister delight to man, 
To beautify the earth ! 


To comfort man—to whisper hope, 
Whene'’er his faith is dim, 

For whoso careth for the flowers, 
Will care much more for him! 











Cupid Swallowed. 


Once as a flowery wreath I wove. 

I found among the roses Love ; 

By both his wings the god I bound, 
And in a cup of nectar drowned; 

I pledged my fair, and took the cup, 
And mad with rapture drank him up: 
Ah! ever since on tickling wings 
About my throbbing heart he springs! 
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Land of glory all admire, By the blood our Father shed, 
Lov’d in peace—in battle fear’d, By the battles bravely fought— 
All enslav’d thy fame inspire Till each pulse of life has fled 
As thy sires nobly dar’d— Guard the rights so dearly bought— 
May they burst their chains and be Such our pride and blessings be 
Ever Free! Ever Free! 
Echo far o'er earth and sea, Columbia— Queen of earth and sea! 
Ever Free! Ever Free! 
Hail Columbia! glorious land, &c. Hail Columbia! glorious land, &c. 
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ORIGINAL. jcorum, else he would not permit it to occur q 
The Drama. | second time. At the solicitation of a number of oy, 
| fair readers, it was our intention to have enlarged 
To say that theatrical amusements were not upon the ill effects of such conduct on the stage of 
liberally encouraged, would be to assert that the first theatre in America. On reflection C. 
which is fur from the fact. At no period within ever, we have been persuaded to forego it for re 
the last ten years, have theatricals ever flourished | present, with the remarks we have Pd aia 
80 prosperously as at the present period. Gene- | the subject. : 
rally in former years, during a portion of the | 
months of January and February, the one theatre, 
which our citizens then only indiflerently suppor- 
ted, was compelled toclose. Such is not now the 
case in these days of strife for amusement to while 
away the hours of relaxation from business. Four 
theatres are now supported better than the Park 
was when it occupied the ficld alone. Wemay 
truly exclaim, these are the days of enjoyment 
and Juxury. 


Miss Emma Wheatley.—We have witnessed the 
| personation of some of the principal characters of 
the drama, by this young fady,in a style that in fact 
| Surprised us nota little. Miss Wheatley posses. 
'ses histrionic talents of a peculiarly high caste, 
and is inflicted naturally with an unaccountable 
share of imitative powers, which in the suppression 
/she experiences much inconvenience, and at times 
feels its aunsyance most sensibly, as it often pre- 
vents the full developement of her conception of 
Park THeatre.—Opera has been, compara-'the character she is sustaining. In Julia and 
tively speaking, the reigning attraction at this | Marianna, she availed herselfof many of the promi- 
house the past month With a vivid recollection | pent points of both Miss Kemble and Miss Tree; 
of the unequalled powers of Mrs. Wood, as a vo- | and even in whole passages, she assumed rather 
calist,there is scarcely one who has not conceiv- | pointedly the exact voice of the latter lady. Her 
ed an i:npassioned love for music. Mirs. Gibbs | Mrs. Oakley was, however, free from imitation, 
commenced an engagement in Cinderella. Her | She appeared herself, and played it after her own 
person is inclined to en bon point, and her carriage | natural conception of the part, throwing into it 
is not what we should term easy—but her gestures | that high, overbearing spirit of a woman, so sel- 
are possessed of a considerable degree of grace, | dom seen pourtrayed on the stage, with any degree 
with an intelligent, but by no means a handsome | of correctness. 
face. Mrs. Gibbs’ voice is flexible and sweet— | 
not powerful. She gives her music with much | 
judgment and science. The magnificent opera 
of La Somnambula, was revived for the purpose of 
introducing this lady as Amina, The underta- ! 
king was one of great hazard; and policy if not the 
knowledge of her own incapacity should have de- 
tered her from the attempt. What object could 
Mrs. Gibbs have possibly expected to attain, we | 
cannot conjecture. If it was merely to create an | 
excitement, or place herself in comparison with 
Mrs. Wood, we hope her desire is fully satiated. | 
Mrs. Gibbs is a pretty singer—but not as much to | f ; a P 
be compared to Mrs. Wood, as Mrs. Conduit is to Miss Ellen Tree is center performing an engage- 
‘ment at this theatre, with unparalelled success. 


Mrs. Gibbs. The opera was admirably perform- | : ; . : b 
ed throughout. Madame Otto, as Liza, sang her | Her rich —% er ea os "Mes _— e- 
difficult music in a manner highly creditable to|'"& Proper'y appreciated by our New-2ork thea 


herself. Messrs. Jones, Richings and Chippin- | trical community, Miss Tree is the enly natural 
ayer of real life that has ever adorned our 


dale, executed the music of their parts with much | POUr™ b Saath to 
discretion. | stage, and because she does not burst forth in fits 


For atheatre occupying the position the Park | of unnatural passion, and endeavor by peculiarity 
does in the community, and receiviug such unex- | of attitudes, to astonish her auditors, she is ae 
ampled support, we are surprised such a degree of | dered tame and inanimate as an actress—but tha 
carelessness should be shown in the casting of Y°'Y tameness 1s nature. 
female parts, in ‘nany pieces which have been pro-| Bow ery.—The immense success of the horse 
duced at this house during the present season. | piece, Mazeppa, has rendered it the only one ne- 
We would particularly name Cinderella, as one of , cessary to be presented during the engagement of 
the least offensive—and we could follow on in the | Me. Cooke's biped and quadruped company. He 
enumeration of innumerable other ones, were it | however, appears to have innoculated the worthy 
necessary. Mrs. Vernon is a capital actress, | manager with the horse mania, or rather the over- 
understanding herself perfectly in whatever cha-| flowing state of the treasury during Mazeppa, will 
racter she is placed, and certainly plays Thisbe in | account for his having taken it in @ natural way. 
Cinderella, with no inconsiderable credit; but the | Be this as it may; however a continuance of these 
other sister, we take, is performed by one of the | superb pageants appears to be hailed with delight 

The principal on dit as to novelty, 
w play of Louisa H. Medina’s, the 
s Oriental, and foun- 


Mr. Power.—Succeeding the operatic move- 
ments, came this ever mirthful actor. The usual 
routine of Irish characters carried him through an 
engagement with considerable eclat, which, for 
brilliant success, will vie with any of his previous 
ones. As Mr. Power embarks for Europe eatly 
in June, we imagine one or twoengagements more 
will be the utmost he will be able to fulfil in this 
city. It will be a long time ere the recollection 
of his gentlemanly delineation of Hibernian cha- 
racters will be forgotten by those who have enjoy- 
ed his inimitable performances. 


supernumerary girls, who is continually ogling | by the public. 
and sneering at those in the side-boxes; althongh, | concerns a ne 
we presume, the extreme novelty of her situation | dramatist of the theatre. Iti 


might be cited as an excuse. Mr. Simpson, we| ded, we understand, on Mr. Spring's beautiful 
are satistied, is not aware of such a breach of de-' novel of “ Giafar al Barmeki.’ 


The scene of the 
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story will afford scope for Eastern magnificence, 
but the subject will, we should think, require 
much alteration and addition to fitit for the drama. 
The author, however, cannot wish his work in 


better hands, since the popularity of Norman Les. | 


lie and Lafitte, were both solely owing to the deep 


interest given to the dramas of the same name, by 
the fervid fancy and effective alterations of the 


highly talented and successful dramatist, Miss) 


Medina. Indeed, remembering as we ‘do, how 
poorly any of Sir Walter Scott’s exquisite novels 


have ever been pourtrayed upon the stage, we as-| 


cribe the success of Miss Medina’s plays wholly 


to the liberties she takes with the authors. A) 


quick knowledge of stage effect shows her at once 
that which would fail of presenting in one picture 
to an audience, what long pages of elaborate de- 
scription represents to the reader, and also teaches 
her that those fine shades ef character which inte- 
rest most in the closet, will fail of striking on the 
stage ; even as the most delicate and finished pic- 
ture would be tame to the coarse daubing of scene 
painting at the distance of a theatrical view. And 
since we are uponthe subject, almost involuntari- 
ly, we will take the liberty of noticing the works 


} 


of this highly talented young lady more at length, 


secure in pleasing our readers by a review of so 
much genius, and trusting to be forgiven by the 
lady herself, on the plea that our interest in 


dramas and dramatists naturally brings herself 


the very first upon our pages. 
Louisine, commonly called, Louisa Honor de 


Medina, has been only three years and a half 


known to the public as a dramatist, yet, during 


that short time has written the amazing number of 


twenty-eight pieces, whichhave all been acted 
throughout the union, The extraordinary rapidity 
of her composition is a_ literary phenomenon; 
she, frequently commencing and completing a 
finished play in a week. Her education was mas- 


culine and metaphysical; strongly opposed to) 


flights of fancy, or creations of imagination, she 
was at fourteen years of age a prolicient_in the 
dead languages, and a thorough algebraist ; yet, 
notwithstanding all this choke-pear of learning, 
her natural fancy forced its way, and a chance 
incident gave to the stage ker wonderful powers 
of compesition. 

Several anecdotes, trifling in themselves, serve 
to show in how high an estimation this lady’s ta- 
lents were held by competent judges. It being in 


opened on. Rollin was procured, opened by 
chance; the first mame called was Harmodius, 
and omit she produced that celebrated tragedy of 
Leona of Athens, so long played in the West as the 
production of another. 

At Baltimore when engaged in editing a work, 
she accepted a challenge to take the opposite 
side in any subject which her antagonist chose to 
advocate, and this in either of three different 
languages. Professor Cantler, so well celebrated 
for his erudition, was one of the opponents, and 
whatever may have been the success of so bold a 


| . 
venture, the undertaking alone proves the versa- 


tility of her talent. 

As an instance of the value of this lady's 
powers to a theatre, is the well known anecdote 
of the Jewess. Mr. Hambiin was most unwilling 
to let the Park play it before him, yet could pro- 
cure no copy or discription of it, but on a London 
bill. The piece was written by Miss Medina, 
scenery and decorations painted and got up, and 
afew days previous to it representation, the copy 
arrived. No alteration was necessary in any of 
the scenie effects, so closely had she conceived 
the original design from a play bill only. 

Her great success as a dramatist renders the 
faint praise we are enable to bestow on her brilli- 
ant talents in our pages, quite needless. Yet we 
cannot refuse ourselves the pleasure of offering 
one extract in proof that the rapidity of her wri- 


ting nething injures its harmony. It is from “I 


| 
| 


Mr. Hamblin’s contemplation, nearly three years. 


ago, to represent Shakspeare’s plays more con- 
stantly; an adaptation of Pericles was presented 
to him by John Howard Payne, for which five 
hundred dollars were demanded. The Bowery 
manager liked the piece, but the price he liked 
not atall, so he proposed the same subject to Miss 
Medina, and in the incredible space of three days, 
she returned him a MSS., which, both being sub- 
mitted to Sheridan Knowles, was pronounced in- 
finitely superior mm dramatic effect, and equal in 
composition to its high-priced rival. At another 
time, when several of the literati were present, an 
argument arose as to the power of composing upon 
a subject given by another. Louisa maintained 


it, and, to prove her assertion, offered to write 
upon the first subject any volume of History 


justifiable proportion. 


Maledelto.” 


Fiora. What time of day is it? 
Bianca. The sun is up some hours. 
Fiora. - What is there in this life should bind us 
to it? 
What magical and mighty spell enwreathes 
These little segments of mortality, 
That we do count the hours and day as if 
We would arrest each moment's flight into 
The Heaven of Eternity? Life; Life! 
Oh, comprehensive word, what is thy meaning ? 
Some hurrying days and sleepless nights ;—a 
throng 
Of hopes and fears and jarring interests— 
And sorrow cankering the sweet bud of Love, 
And sickness Knawing at the root of Health; 
And then comes Death—a coflin and a grave! 
W hy ’tis a sorry jest that ends in nothing— 
A troubled dream, from which we start awake 
To sleep again for ever! A devious light 
Which we through a vast wilderness pursue, 
And when we gain it—it is rottenness ! 
Iam weary of it! 





Already this notice has swelled to an almost un- 
Yet it would be injustice 
9 its subject not to mention her powers as a 
poetess, excelling equally in rhyme as in blank 
verse, 

The address written for the opening of the 
Bowery, was a perfect gem of the kind; and a 
friend of ours was Once present at an impromptu 
dictation of the same fair writer, which almost 
graces her with the rank of wnprovisatoire. The 
lines have we believe been printed, but we subjoin 


them here. A gentleman (who by the bye is him- 


sclf a very elegant writer) of the name of Me 
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Cabe, presented the authoress at a soiree, with a; Flynn and Willard, that they would accede to no 
copy of verses requesting to know why her brow offers apart from those which they had before 
was so often clouded with sadness and the tone of made them. ‘Thus ended all negociations for the 
her writings so gloomy. Her answer was written National ‘Theatre. In the interval one of the 





instantly with pencil on the back of the paper, and | managers was gasconading throughout the city 


was as follows: 


Be silent! Be silent.—The heart will not brook 
That the eye of the many on its secrets should 


look ! 
For the innermost shrine of the thoughts treasur’d 
there, 


Like the Holy of Holies should be never laid bare. 


The Priestess may smile in her uninspired hour, 


But when urged by the question to the Tripod of 


power; 
Wild, terrific and sad is the tone of those feelings 
Which burst from her lips as the Delphic reveal- 
ings. 


The wide waste of waters will smile in their 
might, 

And the stars dress themselves in the mirror o 
night ; 

But if the wild wind should awaken the sea, 

’Whelmed in foam and in fury then beauty would 
be. 


Then be silent, be silent; oh! ask me not why 

My brow wears a gloom, or my breast heaves a 
sigh! 

To gaze on the features—to man is but given, 

To read in the lieart, is the office of Heaven! 


We now conclude by expressing the pride and 
pleasure with which we enrole this lady as a con- 
tributor to the Ladies Companion, and alsv the 
gratification which as an American citizen we 
feel in beholding so much talent made to take reot 
and blossom in our soil, by the fostering warmth 
of liberality and praise. 


Nationat.-~Mr. Hackett has assumed the sole 
management of the National Theatre. It was not 
his intention to have eommenced upon its duties 
until September next, but owing to circumstances 
which were not under his immediate control, he 
has been compelled to assume the responsibility 
earlier than was his wish. Messrs. Hackett and 
Mouran purchased the theatre at auction, in No- 
vember last, subject to a lease granted to Flynn 


and Willard for the term of one year, from the | 


August preceding, which did not expire until the 
inst of September; and Mr. Hackett considering 
the house of more value, did not feel disposed to 
renew it on the same conditions. 
informed the occupants of his determination, stat- 
ing atthe same time what were the terms on which 
he would grant them a renewal. 
sidering his conditions sufticiently liberal, set 
immediately at work creating a new association 
for the purpose of erecting a theatre in Broad- 
way; and without, as we are inclined to think, 
having any ground secured or the preparatory 
steps taken, advertised for proposals for the build- 
ing of an excensive theatre. ‘This expedient was 
resorted to with a view of coercing the new pro- 
prietors into their terms. The gentlemen, how- 


ever, who had become purchasers were not to be | first appearance that we ever witnessed, excepting 
thus played upon, and very determinedly informed! Mrs. George Jones’ at the Bowery. 


He accordingly | 


They not con- | 


that they, (Flynn and Willard, ) intended to reduce 
the prices of the house one half, and thereby 
ruining for ever its reputation. 

It will readily be perceived, under what peculiar 
-embarrassments Mr. Hackett was placed; de. 
barred even of the alternative of preserving from 
ruin his own property. However, eventually Mr, 
Hackett succeeded in purchasing the interest of 
Mr. Flynn, who retired from the establishment, 
and Mr. Hackett became the sole manager. 

Impressed as we are with an exalted opinion of 
this gentleman’s enterprise and talent, we are 
confident the National will be conducted in a 
manner commensurate with the wonderful patro. 
nage evinced towards it during the early portion 
of the season. Among the numerous engage- 











f) ments made, that of Mr. Cooke’s superb stud of 


horses and company of female and male eques- 
trians, including the children, is one of much im- 
portance ina pecuniary point of view. Mr. Din- 
neford cleared by their performances in Mazeppa, 
| rising tecelve thousand dollars in twenty-four nights, 
Mr. Cooke opened in the gorgeous spectacle of 
« St. George and the Dragon,” which as an eques 
trian melo drama, has not before been performed 
in America. It is a piece possessing an extraor 
'dinary degree of stage effect, added to scenery 
‘and dresses of dazzling beauty, forms the most 
imposing and romantic pageant ever witnessed 
within the walls of any theat.e. 





| 


| 


| Mrs. and Miss Watson.—These universally ad- 
mired artists, after completing a successful en- 
\gagement at Philadelphia, have departed for 
| Boston. The Pirate Boy was all the rage in 
| Philadelphia. The National Gazette of that city, 
| strongly recommended all the amateurs of music 
| towitness its representation, if it was only for the 
) purpose of hearing Mrs. and Miss Watson per- 
‘form their solos and duetts. “These vocalists,” 
| says the Gazette, “‘are adorned with most beauti- 
| ful voices, and individually under admirable con 
‘trol; but they are equally remarkable for perfect 
junity of execution, and both are free from the 
| ordinary faults of vocalists, and sing with a mo- 
dest ease that is truly delightful.” Mrs. Watson's 
voice is certainly one of the purest and most 
liquid sopranos, and from the highest to the lowest 
note, is devoid of every indication of inequality in 
harshness. On their return from Boston, these 
accomplished singers perform at the National, 
and we have no hesitation in asserting that sineé 
the Woods have left us, Mrs. and Miss Watson 
are the only vocalists in America. 


Frayxun.—This neat little ‘band-box’ of 
theatre is driving a ‘fair business.’ Quite a me 
lange of novelties has been produced lately. The 
one deserving of particular attention is Miss 
Emery, an extremely pretty young girl about 
seventeen years of age, who made her debut in the 
character of Therese. It was the most successful 
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ORIGINAL. Homer: Harper & Brothers —Alexander Pope's 
"ie . translation of Homer, in three volume-, is pub- 
Literary Notices. lished asa set of the “ Classical Library.” Ho- 

Boox or Sr. Nicnotas: Harper & Brothers.—| mer was a mighty poct—and so universally was 
The works of James K. Paulding issue so rapid-| his poetry Joved and admired in ancient times, 
ly from the press, we are in reality unable to keep | that almost every man of the least knowledge was 
pace with them in the reading. This volume | able to repeat any of the remarkable passages in 
comprises Number x1y. of the uniform edition of} either of his celebrated poems ; and he was lite- 
his complete works, and it embraces the following! rally worshipped by Alexander the Great, so 
humorous legends :—St. Nicholas; Little Dutch | much so, that he would never retire to rest without 
Sentinel ; Cobus Yerks; A strange bird in Nieuw | placing his compositions under his pillow. “The 
Amsterdam ; Claas Schlaschenschlinger ; Re- translation of Homer, by Pope will never cease 
venge of St. Nicholas; Origin of the Bakers’) to be considered asa splendid monument of talent, 
dozen; The Ghost Story; Nymph of the Moun-) which other translators may laudably hope to 
tain; and the Visit of Nicholas on New-Year’s rival, but which they can never hope to sur- 


Eve. 


lox, a Tragedy, by Thomas Noon Talfourd,—third 
edition: George Dearborn.—The model of Tal- 
fourd’s Ion is drawn from the Greek drama of 
that name, and the idea of the hero taken from 
Euripides, yet the author is indebted to his own 
imagination for the plot, as well as the develope- 
ment of the character. The Ion of Euripides is 
an exposed infant, carried to the temple of Del- 
phos, and there remains till he arrives ata state of 
manhood, and during his residence is constantly 
employed in the service of the God, and seques- 
tered from the business of the world. His re- 
ligious education had impressed his mind with the 
deepest sense of virtue, and his retired life had 
thrown around him the most amiable and modest 
simplicity; such alsois the Ion pourtrayed by Sar- 
gent Talfourd, who is ever acting from pure and 
upright motives. Courage, wisdom, feelings the 
most acute and determination unalterable, are the 
necessary attributes of such} a création, over 
whom the unassailable web of destiny is cast. 
This production differs materially from that of the 
Greek, as T'alfourd has represented the struggle of 
man with destiny, in a state of freedom, with 
moral and religious restraint; in it is contrasted 
inward liberty with external necessity; and the 
character is drawn as the voluntary fulfilment of 
fate alone, while the construction of the plot is 
somewhat faulty, and extremely unskilfully mana- 
ged. The language is surpassingly beautiful, 
though many of the sentiments are occasionally 
clothed in language far above their merits. 


Tue Examiner; or, United States Courier and 
Journal, is the title of a new weexly paper com- 
menced in this city a few weeks since, by Alfred 
Ludlow. Its pages evince much talent and tact, 
and we predict for the “ Examiner” a favorable 
reception with the lovers of polite literature. 


Tue Great Merropowis: Saunders & Ottley.— 
We can heartily commend this book, as one pos- 
sessing an abundant deal of correct information. 
The Great Metropolis is handsomely printed from 
the stereotype plates of the London edition— 
neatly bound and forming a good size volume. 
It gives a concise description of all the haunts of 
vice abounding London, as well as those of good, 
which makes it a work of great interest. Such 
has been the rapidity of the demand that it has 
passed through two large editions and the third 
one has just been issued. 


a 


pass.” 

Lire of Scnitter: George Dearborn.—This ac- 
|count of the Life of Schiller is a biography in the 
fullest sense of the word—not merely a recital of 
events, or a description of the peculiarities and 

thegradual unfolding of the personal character of 

'Sehiller, but chiefly a critical analysis of his 
|works. Schiller’s poetry has ever been distin- 
|guished by its moral character. Its morality 1s 
‘not that of the philosopher who insists upon an 
entire separation of the moral principal from all 
(natural desires—nor that of the theologian who 
maintains that holiness*consists in denying and 
‘erucifying the natural affections. But it is a 
| morality that flows from theheart freely and bounti- 
fully, receiving and merging in its wide and deep 
channel of natural desires and kind affections : it 
is the morality of natures the beauty of holiness, 
the quickening spirit of love and happiness, which 
breathes in all his works and sheds a saint-like 
glory upon his life. The volume is issued in Mr. 
Dearborn’s usual style of elegance—and has at- 
tached to it a portrait of Schiller. 

Fremate Ropinson Crusor, a tale of the Wilder- 
ness.—The author of this work is Henry A. Fay, 
| Esq., one of the original contributors to the Ladies 
, Companion, and it was the success which his pro- 
,ductions met with as such, that first inspired him 
with a desire to commence a lengthy book, How 
he has succeeded in this, his first attempt, the 
reader can better judge after its perusal. The 
curiosity of becoming familiar with the facts con- 
nected with a charining young girl being for a 
series of years the sole inhabitant of a wilder- 
ness, should be sufficient to urge every person to 
purchase acopy. The work ison sale at all the 
bookstores. 

Tue Four Experments or Livinc — Living 
without means, is a neat little work just issued by 
Otis, Broarders & Co., of Boston. The experi- 
ment of subsisting without means is indeed 
one which should be in universal practice these 
times. 
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Fine Arts. 

Music. —J. F. Atwill, hasepublished several 
beautiful pieces of music, which will become cer- 
tainly very popular and fashionable :—Smile upon 
me, dearest—from the Maid of Cashmere; Les 
_delices de la Valse ; Daughter Fair of Venice— 
words by Joseph M. Church; and the Fortuna 
Gallop—as performed at the concerts of the Prague 
Company. 
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| one of theannual honors. After leaving college he 


The Late Peter Forrester, M.D. | entered the oftice of the late Dr. Wright Post, and 
Dr. F stents ileniuaali thea ea, pursued the study of medicine until the month of 
R. FORRESTER departed this tile on P | April 1622, when he received from the college of 





ing of Friday, the 17th of March, at twenty min-) Physicians and Surgeons his license as M.D. 
utes past eleven o'clock, in the thirty-seventh year Wishing further to perfect himself in the duties of 
his profession, he left this country for Europe in 


| - . 

> aw RO) -« 1! P od ] ‘ 
: : a | the month of May 1822, and remained there uni] 
with him from our childhood. He attended our the summer of 1824, having attended the lectures 


of his age. We were most intimately acquainted 


couch of sickness when twice borne to the verge of the most able professors both in England and 
of an early grave, and with the aid of Him, who France, and the medical Hospitals of both these 
countries. On his return to this city, he commen. 
J ee: . |eed the practice of his profession and continued 
strength. How often have we seen him lingering | j,, the discharge of its duties, until suddenly sum. 
over the sick bed of our parent for whole nights—} moned from hence by the hand of death, 
not for a moment leaving his side and even adé| Dr. Forrester’s talents were of the highest order, 
dful | well and ably had he improved the important ad- 
. Vali | vantages aflorded him, and it is believed to be ad. 
draughts; while we, with the other offsprings, | ited that as to medical knowledge there was 
overcome through excess of grief, were momen-| not his superior in this city. To a sound judg. 
tarily expecting to see that parent snatched frém | ment he added great skill and boldness in practice; 
having directed the energies of his mind to a par. 
: anys ~* | ticular course of conduct, he never hesitated is 
gushing from eyes. as we are inscribing these lines. following its dictates ; he did not temporize with 
And when he himself pronounced our parent out disease, and was generally successful with the 
of danger, with what guilelessness of soul he re- ‘cases committed to his care. He enjoyed ina 
very great degree the confidence of his patients, 
‘\who cheerfully placed under his charge their 
| dearest interests, the lives of themselves and fami- 
vidence. How we lovéd and respected him; ’tis} lies. He was uniformly kind and attentive in 
not in the power of language to express ou: sickness, himself administering the medicines and 
filled. | patiently watching the result; he seldom unles 
. ip { called away by urgent necessity left the bedside 
We see him now in the same position beside our | of the sick whom he considered seriously ill, bu 
bed as he would set for hours conversing on lively | acted both in the capacity of physician and nurse. 
| He sympathized with. his suffering patients, and 
often would the meistened eye show how deeply 
: - | were his feelings interested. How much he was 
happiness only dwells; but he has left behind) valued by those who were privileged to receive 
him many who will not forget him the longest day | the benefits of his skill is shown by the bitter re- 


they breathe the breath of life. On the day of his | ret and tears of sorrow shed on his untimely de 


burial all the children which he attended when | ©°"S” ee 
| For the suffering poor, Dr. Forrester appeared 


sick, came to take a Jast look of him, whom they | a. 4 kind and ministering angel.) Where poverty 
so dearly loved; and many of the poor families | and distress dwelt there was he to be found, heal- 
which he had administered to in their sickness | '"§ sicknesses, comforting the afflicted in their 


came in their agony of grief to raise over the life- | © onder aos administering “1 cit ~—— 
12 »\ wants. His services were purely benevolenta 

less body of their preserver, an orison to heaven | disinterested ; he wished no greater reward than 

for the kindness and attention they had received | was to be found in following the footsteps of him 

from him. | who went about doing good and healing the sick ; 

The annexed eulogy we extract from the Chris- in him the poor have lost a benefactor, the bless- 

ings of those who were ready to perish came upon 


tian Intelligencer, which is truly characteristic of | jim, and he has caused the widow’s heart to sing 
his goodness of heart, and will be read with the for joy. 
deepest feeling by all who loved and admired him | On the appearance of the Cholera at Quebec in 
the year 1832, Dr. Forrester with his friend, Dr. 
| John B. Stevenson of this city, were entrusted with 
Dr. Forrester was born in the State of New! a large amount of money, and deputed by a num- 
Jersey ; in the early part of his life his parents re-| ber of the most respectable gentlemen of this city 
moved to this city where be passed his childhood | to visit Canada and minister relief to the suffering 
and youth. He graduated from Columbia College  abek and dying emigrants. This duty they dis- 
in the year 1812, having during the whole period | charged to the perfect satisfaction of those who 
of his collegiate course gained the good will and | commissioned them. In the performance of this 
opinion of the Professors, by his consistency of | labor of love, (for the services were voluntary and 
behavior and diligence in the pursuit of his studies. without charge) the benevolent heart of our de- 
He sustained in hisclassa highrank; and ateach parted friend expanded with deep sympathy on 
successive commencement, to him was awarded | witnessing the misery around him Often has the 


guideth all things, restored us to health and 


ministering with his own hands the nee 


us by the hand of death. Oh, God! the tears are | 


joiced equally with each of us, that our beloved 
parent had.been spared by an ever mereiful Pro- 


feelings. To us his place can never be 


subjects endeavoring to divert our pensive thoughts 





into otherchannels. He has gone toa land, where 


while living :— 











—— 
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writer of this article seen the tears flow down his} I have seen one die—in the maturity of every 
manly cheeks on recounting the heart rending power, in the earthly perfection of every faculty ; 
scenes of woe presented to his view amongst the | when many temptations had been overcome, and ~ 
poor emigrants sick and dying far from their | many hard lessons had been learned ; when many 
homes and in a land of strangers. experiments had made virtues easy, and had given 

Dr. Forrester was modest and retiring in his | facility to action, and a suecess to endeavor, when 
habits; kind and courteous in his manners; easy ; wisdom had been learnt from many mistakes, and : 
of access, and strong and enduring in his friend- ) a skill had been laboriously acquired in the use of 
ships—a man peculiarly amiable in private life ;/ many powers; and the being { looked upon had 
to do a kindness to another, constituted his great- | just compassed the most useful, most practical of 
est happiness ; no selfish principle was suffered ) all knowledge, how to live, and to act well and : 
to lurk in his heart, he was a man without guile or | wisely, yet Lhave seen such an one die! ,Was all 
deceit—he was a faithful and able adviser. Pos- | this treasure gained, only to be lost? Were all 
sessed of a strong understanding, he was general-| these faculties trained, only to be thrown into 
ly able to form a correct judgment; and in cases | utter disuse? Was this instrument—the intelli- 
of difficulty, his advice’ and opinion were valua-| gent soul, the noblest in the universe, was it so 
ble, and to the benefit of his counsels, his friends | laboriously fashioned, and by the most varied and 
were always welcome. Laxpensive apparatus, that, on the very moment of 

Dr. Forrester’s mind was well stored with reli- | being finished, it should be cast away for ever? 
gious knowledge ; he was an attentive hearer and ) No, the dead as we call them do not so die. They 
employed much of his time in reading theological | carry our thoughts to another and a nobler exist- 
works. Since his return from Europe, he has ence. They teach us, and especially by all the. 
been connected with the Congregation of the Re- |} strange and seemingly outward circumstances Of 47 
formed Dutch Church, in Broome street, and has their departure from this life, that they and we ° 








been much concerned in promoting the welfare | shall live for ever. . 
and prosperity of that institution, He was a dili- | ¥ « 
gent reader of the Scriptures, and was perfectly | ae vi iit. } 
conversant with the Bible in all its parts. He was | A Mother's Love, 

the child of many prayers. God is faithful ; he is ' 1 olinetl Wien ' 1 j ‘ 
the hearer and answerer of prayers, and the sup-| Ci aap he ~ west ¥ . 1e, Maes _ when the terri- : 
plications in behalf of our departed friend, we ying intelligence of herinfant's death was Grat U 


announced to her; and as she bent over its lifeless 
form and wiped awsy the cold death damp from 
its brow, I have noted the deep intensity of her 
holy-affection. As she gazed upon its glassy, mo- 
tionless eye, sunk beneath its half closed lid, and 
he was engaged as usual in the discharge of his | a sarge y vary? livid “ye nage by the touch 
professional duties. On retiring to his residence, | ai re i aad a - i r stilled shriek, and 
and while bowing in the family circle before the | pa ‘i _. - | Angeli oy ts eer ene of weed 
throne of grace, the summons of death came, and | tality, a lone, desalate and beartetrechen Betug, 


; 7 : . From the first moment of infant’ iste 
in afew short hours, the spirit had winged its | e of that infant's existence 
flight her heart-strings had been twining around it, until 


3 , , : . le » holy feeling that < other’ > : : 
His remains were on the following Sabbath, | eyers y feeling thata mother’s love ever knows 
—every fond hope that a mother’s love ever forms, 


committed to the silent tomb, followed by an un- | ee ah ae j ” Ftp he di 
, ‘ ? every cherished idea of purity and vir - 
usual concourse of mourning relatives and friends, | , ta tad gg . 


A : ; .’ | nocence were centred upon it, so that ini 
whose tears and anguish fully evinced the sinceri- fa eat sa all nies © Me its — 
. . . s are o 10pes 
ty of their grief. y hopes, ota 


| her bright visions of future. The hope that he 
was to soothe her sorrow in after years by his filial 
The Dead Live. love, was crushed, the cherished expectation that 


Inave seen one die: she was beautiful; and | he would watch by her bed-side at the hour of de- r 
beautiful were the ministries of life that were | patture, to close her aching eyes, to whisper her ii 
given herto fulfil. Angelic loveliness enrobed her, | farewell, 
and a grace as it were caught from heaven, breath- | «'P>) breathe a deep sigh to winds that murmurlow, 
ed in every tone, hallowed every affection, shone | Ang think on all her love and all her woe,” 
in every action—invested as a halo, her whole ex- | ) 
istence, and made it a light, a blessing, a charm | was swept away, and she was left, bereft of solace, : 
and a vision of gladness, to all around her; but and sadly convinced that her hopes were “ as the 
she died! Friendship, and love, and parental }baseless fabric of a vision.” Oh! who can measure 
fondness, and infant weakness, stretched out their ithe extent of a mother’s deep and sacred love for 
hands to save her; but they could not save her, | her offspring! It cannot know change! It gushes 
and she died! What! did all that loveliness die ? | forth in its holy power as she Watches the couch of 
Is there no land of the blessed and lovely ones, for | slumbering innocence; it lives in its freshness 
such to live in? Forbid it reason, religion !—be- | and beauty when her child has assumed the sta- 
reaved affection. and undying love! forbid the | tions and duties of manhood; and when time 
thought! “It cannot be that such die, in God's | wrinkles the features and palsies the hand it ebbs 
counsel, who live, even in frail human memory | not; ber lastprayer is that her child may be bless. 
for ever. ed; her last look of tenderness is for him alone. 


trust have not been unanswered atthe mercy seat. 

The sicknesswhich snatched our friend from 
us, was violent-and rapid. On Thursday, the 
16th ult. the day preceding his death, and up to 
the hour of ten o'clock of the evening of that day, 
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Formation of Character. | to the grave for my son in mourning,” but lie turps 
away ; in the hurry of business, the tear is Wiped, 
and though when he returns to his fireside, the 
sportive laugh comes up to his remembrance the 
succeeding day blunts the poignancy of his grief 
and it finds no permanent seat. Not so with her 


A MOTHER’S TEARS. 

















As early as the age of twenty, every one should 
consider the importance of having a good moral 
character; and should endeavor to form and ac- 
quire it. At that age, there is usually maturity of 
intellect enough to distinguish between good and , 
evil, and to decide on the course to be pursued. | whe has borne and nourished the tender blossom, 
Conscience and the moral sense have fall power | - apace 1% may " es, first entwined mn 
to discriminate and to choose. The right and | . io renee hg night. ape-eces les playful 
wrong of actions are clearly perceived and under- | ate, 7 hears its plaintive cries; she « seeks in 
stood , and the different oipeite olf each, bos ben gone | ee morning, and she goes to the grave to weep 
present being, at least, if we were to extend our there. Its little toys a sonetulty laid aside ag 
views no further, may be justly appreciated. sromantqs te keep continually alive that thrilling 

It hag been often and justly said, that we are. anguish-which the dying struggle and sad look 
creatures of habits ; and habits of a moral charac- produced, and though guet, like a canker worm, 
ter are early formed. We have passions, and we | 1”"Y he guawing at her vitals; yet she Gndsa 
are liable to temptations ; if we yield to evildes luxury in her tears, a sweetness in her sorrow, 
sires for a time, they become stronger, if we are whieh none but a mother ever tasted. 
overcome by early temptations, we shall have less | area eEn 
power to resist afierwards. The course began} Adversity. 
and pursued for a season, will, except by an un- | Ir is in adversity, as in stormy weather ; when 
common effort, or some remarkable occurrence, | the heavens are covered with clouds, and the rain 
must probably be produced. It will be natural to| pours down in torrents. we feel gloomy, not be. 
continue it. And hence the necessity of setting | cause we know he shines above the tempest ; not 
out right, and of entering the right path early. It| because we deem the inclement to be injurious, 
is acommon error, but a greatand dangerous one, | for we experience its happy effects in reviving 
that a moral reformation, or change of moral cha-| nature, the purification of the atmosphere, and in 
racter can, at any time, easily be effected. ‘It is) the health of animal economy; but we are op- 
far otherwise. Besides, if there be a right course, | pressed because the cheering sunshine in not pal- 
and a proper course, (both as our duty and happi-| pably felt, because the atmosphere, like a heavy 
ness are concerned ) the sooner we enter upon it weight, depresses the spirits, and because all na- 
the better. We shall thus show our wisdom, and ture is; arrayed in the veil of pliysical darkness. 
provide for our interest. Notto doso will beact- When the virtuous are cast down by storms of 
ing on a principle, which, in other, and the com- | providential trial, itis not because there is no God, 
mon affairs of life, every one condemns. | for they are sure he reigns in majesty supreme 

We venture to say to the young then: See to above the water-flood ; itis not because they ims 
your moral character—“ Get knowledge and wis- gine that trials are injurious to then, for they are 
dom; with all thy getting, get understanding.” | conscious that they subserve the same purpose in 
Seek for useful knowledge ; and Jet this knuw- | the moral asin the physical world ; but they are 
ledge guide you. Ifa man knows how to pilot a downcast with grief because they feel not the in- 
ship, or tomanage a farm, and yet sleep, or haunts mediate beams of the sun of consolation because 
the tavern, when he should be watching or work- they are oppressed and enveloped in the miysteri- 
ing at his post—what should we think of him ?| ous atmosphere of Heaven's providential dea- 
The light of conscience must guide; the moral ‘lings: so that, like the fugitive prophet, distrustful 
sense must be the criterion; evil desires and sel-,of his master’s abandonment, they wrapt their 
fish, irregular passions must be suppressed. Re- faces in their mantle, till the still small voice in- 
solutely conform to duty; and habit will soon | spires them with comfort. Adversity may be said 
make duty pleasant. And the middle and close |to wipe away the ill-compacted principles and 
of lite will not be filled up with vain regrets and hopes of those who live only to themselves and 
painful self-denials. | their depraved appetites, as the cataract sweeps 
. . | down the treasures and labors of man ; but it rolls 
A Mother’s Tears. ‘round virtuous members of the community like the 
Tuere is a sweetness in a mother’s tears when | — of the ocean that rage areund the earth, 
they fal! on the face of a dying babe, which no | whieh, the mere they beat _— thetr briny fouw 

: ae . dation, tend to render it more solid, and thus 
eye can behold with heart untouched. It is holy | / : 


, strengthe strial r ich it appa- 
ground, upon which the unhallowed foot.of profa- | strengthen the terrestrial rampart whic PP 


nity dares not encroach. Infidelity itself is silent pontly threatens to destroy. 
and forbears her mocking ; and here woman shows = ; : 
not her weakness but her strength; it is strength | Discontent, 

of attachment which man never did nor nevercan| How universal itis. We never yet knew the 
feel. Itis perrennial, dependent on no climate, no| man who would say, ‘lam contented.’ Go where 
changes, nor soil, but alike in storms as in sun-| you will, among the rich and poor, the man of 
shine, it knows no shadow of turning. A father,| competence or the man who earns his bread by 
when he sees his child going down the dark val-| the daily sweat of his brow, you hear the sound of 
ley, may weep when the shadow of death has| murmuring and the voice of complaint. The 
fully come over him, and as the last departing | other day we stood by a cooper, who was playing 
knell falls on his cars, may say—*“ I will go down la merry tune with his adze around a cask,—‘ ali 
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sighed he, ‘mine is a hard lot—forever trotting | 
round and round like a dog, driving away at a_ 
hoop.’ ‘Heigho,’ sighed a blacksmith, in one of | 


the hot days, as he wiped the drops of perspira- 
tion from his brow, while the red hot iron glowed 
on his anvil—‘this is a life with a vengeance! 
melting and frying one’s seif over a burning fire.’ 
‘Oh that I were a carpenter,’ ejaculated a shoe- 
maker, as he bent over his lap stone, ‘ here am I, 
day after day, wearing my soul away in making 


soles for others, cooped up in this little 7 by 9) 


room— heigho! Iam sick of this out door work,’ 
exclaims the carpenter, ‘ broiling under a swelter- 
ing sun, or exposed to the inclemencies of the 
weather if I were only a tailor!’ ‘This is too 
bad!’ perpetually cries the tailor, ‘ to be compelled 
to sit perched up here, plying the needle all the 


time, would that mine was a more active life.’ | 


‘Last day of grace, banks won't discount, custo- 
mers won't pay, what shall I do!’ grumbles the 
merchant. ‘Ihad rather be a truck horse, a dog, 
any thing?’ ‘Happy fellows!’ groans the lawyer, 
as he scratches his head over some perplexing 
case, or pores over some dry, musty record, ‘ hap- 
py fellows. I had rather hammer stone, than cud- 
gel my brains on this tedious, vexatious question.’ 
And so through all the ramifications of society, 
all are complaining of their condition, finding 
fault with their peculiar calling. If I were only 
this or that, or the other, [should be content, is 
the universal cry, any thing but what Iam. So 
wags the world, so it has wagged, and so it will 


wag. 





— _ = 


Buonaparte’s Marshals, 

You have heard a great deal of the celebrated 
soldiers who surrounded Napoleon, and whose 
names have almost become as familiar to us as his 
own. Ido not find that the French consider the 
Marshals men of singular talents. Most of them 


reached their high stations on account of their | 
cleverness in some particular branch of their | 
duties, and by their strong devotion in the earlier 


parts of their career to their master. Marechal 
Soult has a reputation for skill in managing the 
civil details of service. As a soldier, he is also 
distinguished for manceuvring in the face of his 
enemy and under fire. Some such excitement 
appears necessary to arouse his dorment talents. 
Suchet is said to have had capacity ; but, I think, 
to Massena and to the present King of Sweden 
the French usually yield the palm in this respect. 


— — — : rr 


appearance of these men. ‘There is more or less 
of character about the exterior and physioguomy 
of them all, it is true; but scarcely one has what 
we are accustomed to think the carriage of a 
soldier. It may be known to you that Morcau had 
very little of this, and really one is apt to fancy 
he can see the civic origin in nearly all of them. 
While the common French soldiers have a good 
deal of military coquetry, the higher officers appear 
to be nearly destitute of it. Marechal Molitor isa 
fine man; Marechal Marmont, neat, compact, and 
soldier-looking ; Marechal Mortier a grenadier 
without grace; Marechal Oudinot much the same; 
and so onto the end of the chapter. Lamarque is 
a little swarthy man, with good features and a 
keen eye; but he is military neither in carriage 
nor mien. Crossing the Pont Royal, shortly after 
my arrival, in company with a friend, the latter 
pointed out to me a stranger on the opposite side- 
| walk, and desired me to guess who and what he 
might be. The subject of my examination was a 
compact, solidly-built man, with a plodding rustic 
/air, and who walked a little lame. After looking 
at him a minute, I guessed he was some substan- 
tial grazier, who had come to Paris on business 
connected with the supplies of the town. My 
friend laughed, and told me it was Marshal Soult. 
To my inexperienced eye, he had not a bit of the 
exterior of a soldier, and was as unlike the en- 
_gravings we see of the French heroes as possible. 
But here art is art; and like the man who was 
accused of betraying another into a_profitless 
speculation by drawing streams on his map when 
the land was without any, and who defended him- 
self by declaring no one ever saw a map witheut 
streams, the French artist appears to think every 
one should be represented in his ideal character, 
let him be as bourgeois as he may in truth, Thave 
seen Marshal Soult in company, and his face has 
much character. The head is good, and the eye 
searching, the whole physiognomy possessing 
those latent fires that one would be apt to think 
would require the noise and excitement of a battle 
to awaken. La Fayette looks more like an old 
soldier than any of them. Gerard, however, is 
both a handsome man and of a military mien, — 
| Cooper's Recollections of Europe. 





Love. 


| Love’s softest images spring up anew in soli- 
‘tude. The remembrance of thosg@emotions which 


Davoust was a man of terrible military energy, | the first blush of conscious tenderness, the first 
and suited to certain circumstances, but scarcely gentle pressure of the hand, the first dread of 
aman of talents. It was tohim Napoleon said, | interruption create, recurs incessantly, Time, 
“Remember, you have but a single friend in | it is said, extinguishes the flame of love; but 
France—myself; take care you do not lose him,” | solitude renews the fire, and calls forth those 
Lannes seems to have stood better than most ef) agents which lie long concealed, and only wait 
them as a soldier, and Macdonald as a man. But, | a favorable moment to display their powers, The 
on the whole, I think it quite apparent there was | whole course of youthful feeling again beams 
scarcely one among them all calculated to have forth; and the mind—delicious recollection !— 
carried out a very high fortune for himself, without | fondly retracing the first affection of the heart, 
the aid of the directing genius of his master. fills the bosom with an indelible sense of those 
Many of them had ambition enough for any thing; high exstacies which, for the first time, pro- 
but it was an ambition stimulated by example, claim that happy discovery, that fortunate mo- 
rather than a consciousness of superiority. In ment when two lovers first discover their mutual 


nothing have I been more disappointed than in the | fondness. 
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